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ABIEL LEONARD 
BY FREDERIC A. CULMER 
CHAPTER II 
LAWYER, JURIST AND BUSINESS MAN 


Law practice in Missouri in the nineteenth century was 
far from an easy profession. Slow and rough travel, the neces- 
sity to practice over a wide area in order to make a competence, 
and indifferent if not worse facilities for the accommodation 
of travellers, all combined to make the work of a lawyer 
extremely distasteful and physically hazardous. The country 
lawyer was worse off in these respects; Abiel Leonard’s papers 
show, however, that even St. Louis lawyers traveled a great 
deal to fill up the measure of their well-being. 

Leonard’s professional characteristics gained for him, 
both within and without the State, an early recognition of his 
superior abilities, which, before any other factor, undoubtedly 
explains the growth of his legal business even beyond his 
capacity to handle it to the satisfaction of his clients. Nor 
did the recognition escape his own calculations; from the very 
beginning he had a rigid conception of the monetary value 
of his legal services. He rarely relaxed it. Peyton R. 
Hayden, who had brought him to Franklin, feared the effect 
of his evaluations upon his ultimate success. Rather than 
have Leonard refuse a case because of an unacceptable fee, 
he once offered to supplement the fee out of his own pocket. 
His letter is its own evidence of the real interest he took 
in the welfare of his protege. 


May 5, 1823, Booneville. 
Dr. Leonard: If you come again to Booneville and it meets your 
views of propriety to call at my house, will you do so, as I must confirm 
something in regard to the suit against . I will goa part of your fee 
myself rather than not have you employed with me. You are a young 
man and your prosperity I much solicit, 
I am yours—in great haste, 





P. R. HAYDEN. 
To A. Leonard, Esq., Franklin, Mo.’ 


1g. C. 178. a9 
( ) 
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Hayden’s fears had no basis in fact; Leonard’s practice, 
scanty at first, grew rapidly.2 Twenty years later his eastern 
clients complained that his commissions and fees were higher 
than the general usuage of the Missouri. bar warranted.’ 
It became his settled rule never to bargain over a fee once 
offered him.‘ Yankee shrewdness did not predominate 
always; he once became attorney for a slave who was tried 
for murder in the Howard County Circuit Court, and was 
convicted and sentenced to be hung. Regarding the procedure 
as a violation of legal right, Leonard appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court and obtained a new trial on the ground that 
the slave was entitled to a change of venue under the circum- 
stances.' 

Three things enhanced his success as a lawyer. His 
appointment and work as circuit attorney from 1824 afforded 
him a reputation as a trial lawyer, and the popular reaction 
in his favor after his duel with Taylor Berry lent a magnetism 
to his name. But his successful defense of David Todd, 
judge of the first judicial district of Missouri, who was im- 
peached December 4, 1828, and tried by the Missouri Senate 
January 17-19, 1829, on charges of malfeasance in office, 
unquestionably must have been the most potent factor in the 
enlargement of his legal business. Todd appears to have 
been one of the victims of the political hatred rampant in 
the State during the Jacksonian presidential campaigns, a 
hatred that was accentuated in the State legislature by the 
personal vindictiveness of Speaker John Thornton and his 
friends. Their labor to degrade him, however, did not pre- 
vail. He was acquitted. 


2His Private Account Books, A, 3-6. His noted incomes are: March to 
June, 1825, inclusive, $205 and a slave child (for the contract stipulating the 
slave child, see G. C. 146); January to March, 1827, inclusive, $315; May, 1827, 
$167; June, 1827, $207; May, 1828, $370 and 285 acres of land; June, 1828, 
$137; April, 1831, $418.50; May, 1833, $380. These items are case fees. In 
March, 1832, his office work yielded $106. His later correspondence has many 
criticisms of his delays, for which, however, his ill health partly accounted. 

5G. C.63. March 20, 1843. 

‘Letter Book, October, 1851-June, 1852. Letter dated June 12. 

5See 3 Mo. c. 147. The case came before the Supreme Court, December 
term, 1832. 

®*The Missouri Intelligencer, then published at Fayette, Mo., makes no men- 
tion of Judge Todd's counsel. (Issues December 5, 1828-January 23, 1829.) 
Leonard's file contains: letters to Todd from Jefferson City, warning him of the 
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It is related in sketches of his life that Leonard borrowed 
his first used law books in Missouri. In the year 1827 he 
purchased an initial library in Philadelphia at a cost of three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.’ He had invested the 
larger part of his first surplus capital in stock, implements and 
land for the use of his younger brother Nathaniel, who, 
after a vain attempt to stave off the curse of poverty had 
come penniless to his brother at Franklin in August, 1824. 
Whatever opportunities and facilities he may have utilized 
in his effort to achieve the mastery of the law, his pre-eminent 
rank as an attorney and his enjoyment of a practice lucrative 
at that time were securely established.*® 


efforts of ‘“‘Thornton and Co., to poison the mind of the Senate’’ against him 
(T. [Todd] 12); a letter containing Todd's request for a copy of the court pro- 
ceedings which showed that Thornton had been fined for contempt of court, 
indicted and ‘‘Judg’t against him’’ for assault and battery, and the same for 
“Gaming” (T. 6), the probable basis of Thornton's rancor; and letters from 
Todd's friends offering evidence and assistance. T., 3, 5, 8. 

Leonard's file also has in his own writing: the request of Todd for time to 
file his answer, and for a copy of the articles of impeachment, with his own 
formal motion before the Senate to that effect; also a motion for service of a 
copy of the preliminary testimony upon which the impeachment charges were 
based. The Senate denied the last motion. (T.7.) Fifty-two pages of points 
and authorities, with sixteen closely written ‘‘long-shorthand’’ pages of argu- 
ment complete the record. Certified to by Messrs. Robert 8. Thomas, William 
Jamison and M. Sappington, the records were sent to Leonard from the Senate 
for transcription; he did not return them. (7. 8.) On the back of the third 
page the reporter has written, “Spero haec ultimatum est!"’ 

™Memo Book, M. z. 

8 Acct. of Money Advanced My Brother Nathaniel from Feb. 4th, 1825. Private 
Acct. of M-f. F-M. 

The land cost $700. Among other items are: a yoke of oxen, $30; house- 
hold furniture, $18.90; 453 Ibs. of meat, $13.98; pair of shoes, $3; bed cord, 
37\4c; a horse, $60, clothing, $4; hire of slave, $20.94; pr. socks, 25c; blanket 
$1.50; taxes, $2.1014; medicine, $1.56. 

There are numerous cash advances. The account is itemized to October 
30, 1832, and the total amount between the dates given is $4,320.42. Nathaniel 
was a fortunate emigrant. From the many personal letters which passed be- 
tween them, which are mostly in the private collection belonging to Nathaniel 
Leonard of Fayette, Mo., who gave the author the privilege of reading them, 
it is evident that Abiel and Nathaniel Leonard his brother had a joint interest 
in this Cooper county farm, called Ravenswood, for a number of years. “If 
one of us should die,’’ wrote Nathaniel, April 19, 1836, ‘‘the survivor would have 
a hard time. If we can weather this year things will go more smoothly.”’ (G. C. 
29.) See also the author's publication in the Missouri Historical Review, July, 
1930, pp. 537-549, ‘Selling Missouri Mules Down South in 1835.”’ 

Nathaniel did not start from Lewiston, his father’s home, for Franklin. 
He wrote his father in July, 1824, that he ‘‘should be off in a few days.”’ (G.C. 
71, the father to Abiel.) In 1823, Nathaniel’s address was ‘‘Chicago, Michigan 
Territory, Care of John Beaubien.’’ (Abiel’s Notebook.) Letters of Nathaniel 
to Abiel, now the property of Mr. Nelson Leonard, of Ravenswood farm, 
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It is possible to cite only a few typical examples of the 
general acknowledgment of his skill as an advocate. One 
Judge Cameron of Liberty, Missouri, eagerly sought his service 
in 1833 as counsel for his nephew, who was under indictment 
for murder.® His file picks up some incompleteness of pub- 
lished Missouri history where his prominence at the bar is 
concerned. Of the Mormon troubles in Jackson and Clay 
counties during 1834, a writer states that “‘the Mormons sent 
a delegation to Governor Dunklin in Jefferson City, presented 
a long memorial, and asked for protection. He recommended 
that the Mormons appeal to the civil courts......The Mor- 
mons engaged four of the most prominent attorneys of Western 
Missouri, Doniphan, Atchison, Rees and Woods to defend 
them and prosecute the Gentiles.’’!° The hitherto unpublished 
fact ts that nothing but the employment of Leonard as counsel 
sufficed to allay the anxiety of the Mormons. Their present 
counsel fully concurred in their engagement of Leonard, 
who had expressed a “willingness to engage.’ A client 
rode “‘all the way from Springfield” (Mo.?) to engage him 
in a case, only to be stopped at Boonville by the ice on the ) 











who is the grandson of Nathaniel, show that Nathaniel was a farm boy and 
stave maker; that poverty at home drove him west; that he went to Chicago 
and engaged himself to the American Fur Company at $185 per year, for three 
years; that John Beaubien was connected with the firm. Nathaniel came to 
St. Charles, Missouri, in one of the Company's boats. 


Nathaniel, the father, wrote to Abiel from Lewiston, New York, on October 
20, 1824, ‘‘I hope Nath’l arrived in good health. I received his letter from St. 
Charles, dated August 17." (G. C. 189.) This was the date on which Abiel 
set his house in order to go to Kentucky to fight his duel with Taylor Berry. 
He notes in his letter to Charles French, referred to supra, that Nathaniel is 
on his way to Franklin, but that he does not know just where he is. It is very 
probable that he reached Franklin from St. Charles before Abiel set out for | 
Kentucky. There is much printed confusion about Leonard’s movements 
until he finally settled in Fayette, Mo. He came first to Franklin in 1819. 
He had moved to Boonville by January 24, 1820. (Bills and Receipts, 3—his 
board bill.) On November 19, 1823, he returned to Franklin. (Memo Book 
M.x.) On January 16, 1830, he moved over to New Franklin, and was one of 
the original trustees of that town, in 1833. (Howard County Deed Record of 
that year.) His letters are dated invariably from Franklin (he did not use the 
“‘New’’) until October, 1833. His letter of November 7, 1833, and all there- 
after found in his letter books, are dated from ‘‘Fayette, Howard County.” 
Letter Book V. 

*Letter Book M, 7, 1833. 

Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, vol. II, p. 98. 


1G. C.68. February 13, 1834. Algernon Gilbert to Leonard. 
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river.“ St. Louis did not lack able lawyers in 1838, but in 
that year a would-be client of that city forwarded to Leonard 
the opinion of a fellow citizen that “A. Leonard Esq., of Fay- 
ette, Mo., is the most competent person of my acquaintance 
to whom you could apply in such a case as yours.” “TI 
will give you more than the opposite party,” wrote an excited 
man from Boonville, “and you shall be satisfied.”"* Ex- 
Governor John Miller, having a suit against him in chancery 
in Lewis county, and failing to obtain Leonard as his counsel, 
nevertheless prevailed upon him to draw the answer to the 
petition, and instructed his attorneys to fortify themselves 
with Leonard’s opinions on points of law, which they did in 
lengthy communications.“ An inflammatory citizen of 
Columbia, Missouri, who had cut up two men at an election, 
rushed a notice of retainer to Leonard, and urged him not to 
assist in prosecution.“ ‘I would not consider I had a case 
in court unless you was [sic] my attorney,” came from another 
resident of St. Louis.” His reputation widened with the 
passage of years. “Your high professional reputation in- 
duces me to address you,” wrote a prospective client from 
Knoxville, Tennessee, ‘in preference to any other gentleman 
of the Bar in your section of the country, upon rather a com- 
plicated piece of business.’"® When Senator Benton of Mis- 
souri was sued in fiduciary capacity as of debt, he passed by 
the Democratic lawyers of the State and engaged Leonard as 
joint counsel with Wash Adams of Boonville.® Samuel 
G. Glover, attorney, of St. Louis, having a case sent up from 
the United States Circuit Court at St. Louis to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, wrote Leonard, ‘I wish you to come 
down and prepare the case and argue it at Washington.’’?® 


2G. C.115. December 28, 1838. 

BG. C. 26. October 23, 1838. Jean Jos. Phenox to Leonard. 
4G. C.72. February 7, 1838. 

5G.C.94. June 20, 1845. 

6G. C.66. August 16, 1846. 

1G. C. 157. March 17, 1848. James M. Major. 

18G. C. 160x. September ist, 1851. 


9G, C. 205. September 21, 1849. The case was tried in the September 
term of the Cooper County Court. Verdict for Benton. He paid Leonard 
$120. (Leonard's Fee Book and G. C. 205x). 

203.14. September ist, 1850. 
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Communities preferred his legal service to that of others. 
In Leonard’s day land titles were chaotic; the defects operated 
to the injury of some who had valid ownership rights, as well 
as to the advantage of others whose moral sense was smaller 
than their chance to transmute technical errors into adverse 
claims against possessors. Whole towns were threatened at 
times with ejectment proceedings. The Boonville of 1835 
was built upon a portion of the land described in the New 
Madrid certificate of Thomas Huff, Senior. In that year a 
younger Huff appeared, challenged the genuineness of trans- 
fers from Huff, Sr., and threatened litigation. In their dis- 
tress the ‘present occupants” retained Leonard.** Some- 
what similarly, ejectment suits were filed against the citizens 
of Hannibal in 1838. The citizens appointed a “Committee 
of Defence,” who retained Leonard and urged him to come 
up at once at their expense.” 

That Leonard’s ability was most marked in suits of this 
nature is proved by the record of the quasi-public issue at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, in 1845, known popularly as the 
DeLisle case. It embraced claims made by the heirs of one 
Doctor R. D. Dawson, based upon the fact that New Madrid 
certificate, 2681, Twp. 44, R. 11, conveying a tract of land of 
about one hundred and seventy acres, on part of which the 
Capitol stood in 1843, which tract had been assessed in the 
name of Baptiste DeLisle, was returned by the collector of 
Cole county to the office of the auditor, for unpaid taxes, in 
the year 1835. 

From the general right to redeem, included in the laws of 
January 20, and February 24, 1843, the legislature excepted 
that portion of the land on which the Capitol stood, and 
vested the discretionary use of five hundred dollars in the 
Governor for the employment of counsel to defend titles to 
lands lying within the limits of Jefferson City, against litiga- 
tion instituted by the DeLisle claimants. On January 2, 
1845, Governor John C. Edwards informed Leonard of pend- 
ing litigation in the premises and of his legal duty to employ 


214. C.139. August 25,1835. R. P. Clark to Leonard. 
2qG.C.180. December 30, 1848. 
%raws of Missouri, 1843, pp. 136-137, 142, 73. 
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counsel, and stated that interested parties desired his service. 
His inquiry was directed towards a satisfactory compensation. 
Leonard’s first answer must have been unsatisfactory to the 
Governor. Other correspondence followed in which Leonard 
stipulated a fee of one thousand dollars, whereupon the legis- 
lature made further appropriation and the Governor wrote 
him again for his terms as sole counselor or with legal assistants 
to be chosen by Leonard himself. 

Leonard’s comprehensive legal scholarship included also 
a widely recognized understanding of fundamental law. Dur- 
ing the forties proposed constitutional changes, with some 
adoptions, resulted in discussion of a new constitution for the 
State. When such a document was drawn up in St. Louis 
by E. Casselberry, he sent a draft of it to Leonard for his 
opinion. His letter remarked, ‘“‘I have the highest regard for 
your opinion on matters of this sort,’’ and stated his intention 
of coming to Fayette for personal consultation.“ Pike County 
elected a representative, by name T. J. C. Fagg, in 1854, 
who at the time of his election was probate judge. The con- 
struction of the term “eligible’’ having arisen in relation to 
his case, Fagg came to Leonard at Fayette for a constitu- 
tional opinion with which to fortify his seat from the invasion 
of his political enemies. J. O. Broadhead of Pike County 
gave him a letter of introduction to Leonard, which remarked, 
“T hope you will permit him to speak of it as I know it will 
have great weight.”%* Not only the legislature but also the 
courts of first instance deferred to his opinions on constitu- 
tional questions. The Cooper County Court, in 1854, re- 
quired of Peyton R. Hayden, Leonard’s old friend, who thirty- 
one years before had tried to instruct his Yankee ward in 


4G. C. 87, 87x, 95, 8.34. G. CO. 287. 

A singular fact is that Dawson himself had sought Leonard's services earlier 
to prosecute his claim. In a letter dated October 3, 1842, from New Madrid, 
Dawson informed Leonard that he had met John Delisle, long since supposed 
to be dead, and had bought from him his tract of land which lay in Jefferson 
City. He anticipated law suits and desired a compromise, and wanted Leonard 
to handle the case. Leonard had known Dawson a long time. On March 25, 
1828, Dawson was at New Madrid obtaining evidence for Leonard. Evidently 
Leonard was too wise to take up such aclaim. After Dawson's death his heirs 
took up his contention. 

%q.C.2. November 12, 1849. 

%G.C.161. January 7, 1855. 
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the finesse of legal diplomacy, to submit Leonard’s opinion 
as supplementary to his own, on the constitutionality of a 
law. The court wrote to Hayden: 


Sir: You are aware that we continued the case, ....the court not 
being able to agree...... your opinion is that the law is constitutional. 
I should very much like to know the opinion of Mr. Leonard as to its 
constitutionality. Will you be so good as to endeavor to obtain his opinion 
and write me soon as our court may adjourn in two or three days. 


Yours very respectfully, 
J. RICE’ 


Hayden enclosed the court’s request to Leonard. 

He could not have resented this; the tutor had become the 
disciple. Five years earlier he had written Leonard of some 
“7 d rascals”’ who, against his arguments before the court, 
were “running at large”’ by virtue of the [alleged] misconstruc- 
tion of the province of the writ of habeas corpus by “SAPIENT 
SMITH, the Probate Judge,”’ who was “‘a pretty clean fel- 
low . . . . pretty much FOOL,” and requested “your 
opinion as a lawyer, as to the office, object and nature of the 
writ of habeas corpus, with a word or two in your LOGICAL 
STYLE as to the province and duty of,the judge upon its return 
before him.” He added, ‘Your legal opinion here will be 
appreciated. . .. . . give me the LAW-GENERAL upon 
the subject.’”*8 

Leonard’s reputation had brought him the enjoyment of 
large mercantile legal business from eastern cities as early 
as the thirties; his general correspondence has many expressions 
of the confidence of his clients in his judgment and impartial- 
ity. It fell to a neighboring town, however,—but a few 
years before a keen rival of Fayette, Leonard’s residence, for 
the location of the State University,—to prove that not always 
does virtue seek in vain for justification in its own country. 
Twice ‘a portion of the citizens” of Columbia, Missouri, 
engaged in angry controversy with their Board of Trustees 
over the question of the taxing power; twice both parties to 





274. C. 67. June, 1854. 
28g. C. 185. July 3, 1849. All published accounts of Hayden agree that 
he was a firebrand when aroused. Judge John F. Philips states that he was 
called ‘‘Old Sarcasm.’ (In Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, I, p. 946.) 
His letter to Leonard seems to justify the name. 
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the contention agreed to accept Leonard as their legal arbiter 
and abide by his construction of the law involved. Their 
appreciation of him is of record: 


Being desirous of avoiding any tedious and formal investigation in 
a court of justice ........ confiding in your impartiality and the sound- 
ness of your judgment in reference to legal questions ........ have ap- 
pointed the undersigned as a joint committee to procure from you a written 
opinion on points of law. (Submission of 1841.) 

The undersigned, a committee on the part of the Board of Trustees 
of the town of Columbia & also a committee on the part of a portion of the 
citizens of the said town, agree to submit to the decision of Abiel Leonard 
certain matters in controversy. (Submission of 1846.)?* 


On April 13, 1860, the Board of Directors of Washington 
University at St. Louis unanimously elected Leonard as its 
first professor to fill the chair of ‘“‘Pleading, Practice and Evi- 
dence and Criminal Jurisprudence.’’*® He declined. 

The patterns of historical destiny are woven by strange 
methods and with peculiar threads. Seen in perspective the 
lives of Hamilton R. Gamble and Abiel Leonard become so 
interwoven that it is impossible to observe one except in the 
light of the other. Gamble’s resignation as prosecutor for the 
first judicial district of Missouri in 1824, opened a door through 
which the young Easterner passed to the first phase of his 
public life. Thirty years later Gamble voluntarily laid aside 
the robe of a Supreme Court Judge; his mantle, now of far 
richer hue, fell upon the shoulders of Leonard, now come to 
maturity of scholarship and experience. Yet another six 
years, and apparently Gamble made Leonard the arbiter of 
the question of the power of the Missouri Convention to 
unseat a governor; the result thrust Gamble himself into the 
high office of Provisional Governor of the State, at once in 
that crucial period a privilege worth the price of life and a 
life sacrifice; for Gamble virtually died for his State. In the 
fateful crisis of the flight of Governor Claiborne F. Jackson 
and other State officials from the seat of government in 1861, 
Gamble, uncertain of the State Convention’s power to declare 
their offices vacant and create a provisional government for 


2G. C. 113. Documents relating to the controversies at Columbia. 
39G.C.103. April 14, 1860. His notification. 
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the State, profited by the opinion and advice of Leonard, and 
as the controlling member of the Committee of Eight in the 
Convention, defended and upheld its power so to act.* 

Gamble having resigned from the bench of the Supreme 
Court, the electorate of Missouri honored Leonard, ‘‘a prom- 
inent man in the Whig party, but elected in a Democratic 
State because of his high character and his ability as a jurist,’’™ 
with the office of a Judge of the Supreme Court on January 
1, 1855, at a special election. He qualified on the last day 
of that month and took his seat at Jefferson City. His private 
accounts show that he bought a silk hat and frock coat for the 
occasion. 

His refusal to campaign or solicit for the office was 
absolute, as was also his determination not ‘‘to dishonor him- 
self or the judiciary”’ by offering himself as a party candidate. 
Regarding the judgment of his fellow attorneys as conclusive 
against any popular movement to elect him to the position 
he declined to offer himself as a candidate to the voters, except 
upon the initial approval of the lawyers of the State. They 
pledged their support almost unanimously, petitioned him to 
become a candidate, and no other candidate openly ran 
against him.* 

That Leonard much desired the office is doubtful. The 
study of his political life indicates his preference for the office 
of United States Senator, if he took any office at all.* Other 
considerations caused him to hesitate. His physical ability 
to perform the arduous labor was a question in his mind,® and 
he desired much to spend his declining years at Oakwood, 
his home in Fayette. Hardly on the Bench, he began to 
question the validity of the strain and sacrifice involved,™ 
and solemnly to promise his wife that no further office or 


31g. C.51. June 27,1861. See also Chapter IV. 

Stewart, History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 10, quoting State 
Senator J. O. Broadhead. 

Bay, in his sketch of Leonard's life, states that he was appointed to the 
Supreme Bench and that he resigned because of ill-health. He was elected and 
served out his term. For his qualification see 20 Mo., title page 3. For 
petitions of lawyers see W. 219, 220, 222, 225. 

*“Infra., Chapter IV. 

%W.1. Copy of his letter to the St. Louis bar. 
%G.C.170. June 12,1855. To his wife from St. Louis. 
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business should separate him from his home. “I shall say 
nothing about my determination at present,” he wrote her. 
“It is better kept to ourselves, but to you I may say that I 
wish my term of office were now expired, and that when it 
does expire, that shall be an end of any office or business that 
is to separate me from my family. I do not regret altogether 
taking the office but I cannot consent to retain it long.’’*’ He 
reiterated the promise.*® His apprehension of physical in- 
ability was in some measure justified,*® and furnished him 
with the basis of a graceful denial to many requests that he 
stand for re-election. In a published letter he acknowledged 
the compliment, expressed his gratitude but pleaded his 
illness, ‘“‘waiving all other considerations,’”’ as his constraint 
to decline.“ 


The contribution of Judge Abiel Leonard to the juris- 
prudence of Missouri has a phenomenal value. In the still 
formative period of the State’s common law he brought to 
the Supreme Court not only his profound learning, but a 
sagacity and an independence of character which enabled him 
to construct, where his keen sense of justice demanded it, 
a modification of judicial precedent in its application to 
modified social and economic environment. His more con- 
servative colleague, Judge William Scott, dissenting from an 
opinion written by Leonard and concurred in by Judge John 
F. Ryland, once protested in pointed words: 


It is always safer in a government of laws to have fixed rules for the 
interpretation of contracts than that everything should be left to the dis- 
cretion or the sense of justice of the judge. Too much is already left to the 
discretion of the judge in our law, and the occasions for the exercise of such 
discretion should not be multiplied.” 


37G.C. 188. April 20, 1856. 

38q.C.140. May 13, 1856. ‘‘Keep this letter and rely upon the promise. 
With our children we will endeavor to pass our lives as pleasantly as possible.’’ 

G. C. 154. January 21, 1857. ‘‘When my time is out, then an end of 
official life for me, but this of course is only for yourself.”’ 

%9G.C.177. November 1, 1856. ‘‘If you have been obliged to keep your 
room for three or four days you have been quite sick. I wish you would resign 
and come home.”’ From his wife. For court absences through illness see 2% 
Mo. 384. 25 Mo. 447. 

‘March 17, 1857. Printed letter in his file. 

41:20 Mo. 192. 
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The classic example of Judge Leonard’s judicial inde- 
pendence is the decision in the case of McAdams v. Cates, 
24 Mo. 223-226. The issue before the court was the determina- 
tion of the question whether the vendor of a horse became 
guilty of fraud and answerable in damages upon his failure 
to disclose latent defects not observable to an ordinary buyer, 
when the vendee if he were aware of them, would not have 
purchased the animal. Both civil and common law pre- 
cedents weighed against the buyer; Leonard cited them. 
But his sense of practical justice intervened and he concluded: 


awecaaeel the public morals require us to lay down and enforce such 


CD. 5 «ea as will secure fair and honorable dealing. Common honesty 
in such cases requires a man to speak out. Ordinary fair dealing between 
man and man requires this of him......... he was guilty of fraudulent 


concealment. 


Conciseness and lucidity mark all his decisions. In the case 
of Charpiot v. Siegerson, 25 Mo. 65, a suit for specific per- 
formance of a contract, where Judge Leonard’s decision re- 
versed the decision of the lower court, he wrote: 


The possession that will be deemed a part performance of a parole 
contract is an actual possession, taken by the vendee under the contract, 
with the consent of the vendor, and with a view to the performance of the 
contract. 


The definition appears, unaltered in any particular, in every 
decision of the Missouri Courts of Appeal bearing on the point, 
to this day. Leonard’s shortest decision contains but three 
lines.“ The nature of a pleading he crammed into the 
words, ‘‘Facts and facts alone are to be stated.’ Occasion- 
ally his learning overflowed and spread obiter dicta upon his 
pages; he acknowledged it but would not eliminate the matter 
from the record.“ Perspicacity applied to frivolous attempt 
to gain undue advantage drew out his sarcasm in well chosen 
but incisive words. It was a luckless attorney who sacrificed 


4224 Mo. 26. 

4320 Mo. 496. 

4424 Mo. 390; 21 Mo. 180. ‘‘....but these are matters not involved in 
thte record and left untouched by this opinion.”” ‘“...... and the remark of 


Lora Mansfield might perhaps now be repeated in favor of allowing future 
interests in personal chattels to be created by deed as by will, but the remark 
is not called for by the present case.”’ 
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sincerity to expediency in a brief which passed before Judge 
Leonard’s eyes. 


ee this party has specified,” [he once remarked as a part of his 
decision,] ‘‘that the horse had the spavin, and the string-halt, and was 
badly jammed in the shoulders, and this, we think, ought to be taken as 
sufficient upon demurrer, even without an express averment, that all these 
ailments lessened the value of the animal.’ 


Difficult situations he met with perfect candor. “It is a 
most ingenious attempt to evade the statute,’’ he answered 
once to an argument, “‘but it cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 


Judge Leonard was always an enthusiastic railroad 
advocate.‘? The construction of railroads in Missouri had 
just begun in earnest when he took his seat upon the Supreme 
Bench; the fact gave him the opportunity to define the term 
“eminent domain” in words which conferred upon railroad 
corporations the right to enter upon, in pursuance of their 
charters, and to take private property for the building of a 
railroad after the payment of damages incurred thereby.“ 
But the two most unique embodiments of his legal knowledge 
and skill are Cutter v. Waddington and Whites v. Cannon. The 
first, covering eighty-five pages of printed record, involves the 
comprehensive exposition of Roman, Spanish, French, and 
United States law governing matrimonial contractual relation- 
ships, second marriages and succession. Nothing has been 
added in Missouri jurisprudence to his work upon the points 
at issue. The second decision bears upon the status of a 
married woman as cestui que trust, in a trust created for her 
separate use without limitative words. Threading his way 
through the maze of English law, Judge Leonard came with 
his conclusion to the confluence of English and United States 
law in 1811. After satisfying himself that no state in the 
Union had developed common law upon the issue he delivered 
his own decree that in all the premises a married woman may 
act as feme sole owner. If these decisions are approached in 


4521 Mo. 36. 

4620 Mo. 498. 
47g. 46, 50, 51, 54, 100, 112, 123, 
4825 Mo. 281. 
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quality by any other from his pen it is found in Newby v. 
Platte County on the rights and incidents of eminent domain.” 

Judge Leonard enjoyed the distinction of declaring the 
law under which he later disposed of his own property by 
will. His decision in the case of Dumey v. Schoeffler was 
that ‘‘a testamentary provision by a husband, of either real 
or personal property to his wife, to be void upon her marrying 
again, is not void as against public policy, but a valid dis- 
position under our laws.”” There had been a previous decision 
somewhat in point. It is found in 2 Mo. 134. The case of 
13 Mo. 211, having been briefed against it, Judge Leonard 
decreed final determination. He quoted with approval the 
pungent language of Chief Justice Gibson of Pennsylvania: 


It would be extremely difficult to say why a husband should not be 
at liberty to leave a homestead to his wife, without being compelled to let 
her share it with a successor to his bed to use it as a nest to hatch a brood 
of strangers to his blood. 


He delivered his opinion in January, 1857; his will was ex- 
ecuted in October of the same year.®° 


Many tributes to his judicial learning and authority are 
of record. The late Judge John F. Philips of Kansas City, 
Missouri, himself for many years a Federal judge, whose 
decisions were rarely modified by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said of him: ‘His term, though short, demon- 
strated his premiership as a jurist, especially in that branch 
of the law which calls for the highest quality of head and 
heart—equity jurisprudence.’ James O. Broadhead, one of 
Missouri’s ablest State Senators, and the friend of Leonard 
for many years, after he had been invited to the position 
Leonard came to occupy on the bench, withdrew his consent 
in a noble letter to his friend, when he learned that Leonard 
would accept the position if elected. Broadhead later ex- 
pressed his conviction that ‘‘no judge who ever held a seat 
upon the Supreme Bench of Missouri, has been his superior in 
ability, learning, or judicial requirements,”’ and, with a far- 


4924 Mo. 206; 23 Mo. 457; 25 Mo. 259. 
5024 Mo. 170; Probate Records, Howard County, Mo., V., p. 289. 
“Quoted in Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 943. 
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reaching comparison, described Leonard as having “no 
superior as a jurist in Missouri or in the United States.” 

To redeem his solemn promise to his wife, Leonard came 
to Oakwood at the close of his term. For about a year his 
personal file is vacant, and then appears a letter from St. 
Louis in his handwriting to her. He “begins the world 
again. . . . in an 18x 12 office with matting, a good stool, 
three office chairs, a bureau, a washstand, a pitcher, two 
tumblers, a water pitcher, and a bedstead with a shuck 
mattress.’ The promise to his wife is broken; the anxious 
wife is alone with the shattering words, “I mean to work 
until I get out of debt. I can’t be harrassed in the particular 
I have been.” 

Necessity had driven him, unwilling, from his home. 
He wrote again the next day. His office as he located it was 
on Fifth, between Market and Walnut streets, in the Charless 
Building, room 6, second floor. He intended to sleep there 
and eat “at Barnum’s.” His letter, now more difficult than 
ever to read, is a portent of material disaster. ‘I'll send 
you some money soon. I have no fees yet but will send you 
my first money.” There is a pathetic tone in this communica- 
tion; it seems that Leonard feels the decree of fate in the 
struggle and its mockery of his effort with the handicap of 
physical limitations. He must have money, but he could 
not figure on what business he could get; what his health 
would permit him to do was the question.“* What had hap- 
pened to set Abiel Leonard, now sixty-one years of age, in 
an unequal struggle against financial misfortune? Partly 
through his own activities, partly through circumstances 
over which he had no control, his early and long resolve to 
reverse the status of his youth and to become wealthy through 
speculation in land, had arrived at final determination. 

Leonard’s career as a composite of profession, business 
and speculation was typically western. The public domain 
in the west was at once the incitement and the basis of the 


Quoted in Stewart, History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 10; G.C. 
136. November 3, 1854. 

8G.C.141. October 20, 1858. 
4G. C. 166. October 11, 1858. 
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keenest economic hazards on the part of those who by any 
means could acquire title to lands. While the government 
credit system prior to 1820 had stimulated speculation and 
plunged the settlers into debt to the government in the sum 
of twenty million dollars by that year, so that Congress 
lowered the price of the public lands, yet the simultaneous 
abolition of the credit system, by creating a larger need of 
private credit sales of land to needy settlers, must have in- 
creased the fever of speculation among that class, who, with 
cash or credit, or both, could purchase public lands for re- 
sale at private credit terms and prices, or for speculative 
withdrawal from the market. Further, it must be remembered 
that for years the Louisiana Purchase was, in the popular 
mind, the final expansion of the United States towards the 
west, a belief which the formation of the Indian Country as 
a barrier or buffer country tended to foster. The belief must 
have operated as a stimulus to speculation. Even after that 
belief was destroyed by expansion to the Pacific, and while 
the Homestead Bill was under discussion, speculators did not 
voice any fear for the safety of their investments, or any 
danger to further speculation in land. Leonard could write 
to James S. Rollins of Columbia, Missouri, on June 4, 1852: 


As for the land speculation I am in for it and would name July, (after 
the Sup. Ct., which will be short) for the trip. What can we get warrants 
for? The Homestead Bill will lessen the value of warrants but will not I 
think affect our speculation. It will certainly increase immigration to the 
west & so ultimately increase the value of land here.™ 


Missouri had its full share of speculation in land. It 
was for many years the western edge of government with full 
national privileges and recognition. Legislators, merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, farmers—all classes had the mania, as 
Leonard’s correspondence everywhere shows. In 1825 it 
was currently reported at St. Charles, then the seat of govern- 


‘Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Rise of The New West, pp. 141-142. 

The letter is the property of Mr. C. B. Rollins, of Columbia, Mo., a son 
of James 8. Rollins. The land warrants referred to were issued originally by 
the United States to soldiers for war service. The land called for could be 
entered anywhere on the surveyed public domain. They were negotiable and 
came to have market values as evidences of obligation comparable to bonds. 
Leonard's correspondence, passim. 
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ment that land warrants would fall in value shortly to seventy 
cents on the dollar, ‘‘about the time the members receive 
their pay.’’*? Merchants bought eastern goods on credit, 
sold them and invested the proceeds in land, leaving their 
creditors if they pressed their claims, to take the land, (a 
proceeding they disliked) or go unpaid.** Interest on money 
lent for speculation in land was very high.5® The panic of 
1837 did not check land speculation in Missouri to any great 
extent; the State had no banking institutions and hence, no 
institutional crashes with their untoward financial and psycho- 
logical effects. The swirl went on until 1857; the Civil War 
finished the orgy. 

As early as 1825 Leonard was purchasing land warrants.® 
For speculation and legitimate farming he negotiated credit 
and pyramided credit until by 1838 he was fearful that interest 
would be his ruin.“ Yet the next year when land speculation 
in Illinois had reached unprecedented heights and the excite- 
ment raged in Missouri he forgot his burden and planned to 
ride ‘“‘up on one side of the river’’ (Missouri) and ‘down on 
the other, landlooking.’”’ The speculation fever which seized 
him and his brother Nathaniel is reflected in a letter from the 
latter. He proposed to sell the stock on their Cooper County 
farm ‘“‘pretty clean” and “have the money laid out in land.” 
Although he could not borrow one thousand dollars needed 
for payment on purchased hogs, and doubted his brother’s 
ability to obtain it locally, he burst out: 


The good prairie land of this country ought not to be neglected. If 
we had $50,000 I think in ten years we would have $400,000, the half of 


‘Iw. 1. January 27, 1825. B. F. Hickox to Leonard. Like Leonard, 
Hickox was from New York. He was a successful farmer and a member of the 
General Assembly in 1822, 1824, and again in 1838. History of Howard and 
Cooper Counties, p. 654. The Official Manual of the State of Missouri, 1913-14, 
pp. 150, 154. 

58g. C. 1. April 23, 1846. Rockhill, Smith and Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Leonard as their attorney. This debtor was a merchant of Howard County, 
Missouri. 

59G. C. 160. July 31, 1837. James S. Rollins to Leonard. His father 
would lend Leonard $700 at fifteen per cent interest, the loan to be repaid in 
gold; or he would buy Leonard’s note to another creditor at a discount which 
would pay him the same rate. He had the money at his house. 

®9See note 57. 

81g. C. 29. April 29, 1835. Nathaniel to Abiel Leonard. “I am as sick 
of paying interest as you are and feel how ruinous it is.’’ 
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which is as much as I want, and it would be made with little trouble. 
-emhnea’ I wish we could borrow thirty or forty thousand dollars for five 
|, you no doubt could get it by going to New York. 
vanranien if we neglect ...... we shall always regret it. I think in the next 
five years we should make all we want, and live at ease like gentlemen 
afterwards. 


If Abiel Leonard needed stimulation for his land hunger it 
was afforded him. To such extreme of labor and venture did 
he and his brother go that by 1850 Nathaniel thought they 
were “both worn out and would do little more in this world.’’"® 

Leonard’s purchase of lands for the actual use of Nathaniel 
and himself fall into a separate category; in addition to the 
Cooper county farm he acquired some five hundred acres of 
good land near Fayette, Missouri, in several adjoining tracts 
between 1832 and 1834.“ Apart from these acquisitions he 
was a veritable landmonger. With other speculators he 
engineered ‘“‘ghost-purchasing’”’ at public land sales and 
snapped up all available land titles. On one occasion Leonard 
and W. D. Swinney and one Donohue of Glasgow, Missouri, 
were in a “company” to buy land at a tax sale. Swinney had 
furnished the “old gentleman’’ Donohue with some money, 
and the latter was to post bidding agents at various points 
in the crowd. Swinney and Leonard were not to be known as 
in the market at all. Leonard’s land warrant agents were 
located all over the state. Rarely did he pay more than a 
dollar an acre, plus two dollars and a half commission on a 
warrant.’ From January to June of the year 1850 he pur- 
chased warrants from a St. Louis firm of brokers to the 
amount of $6,923.°° Five years later he wrote to four of his 
agents to buy without limit.®® 


8G.C.28. July 28, 1836. 
Private family correspondence. June 9, 1850. Nathaniel lived twenty- 
six years after writing this letter. 
“Howard County Land Records for those years. 
%q.C.35. August 10, 1843. Swinney to Leonard. Leonard's letters, 
passim. 
His letters, passim. 
8G. C. 145. January 26, 1856. To W. C. Price, Springfield, Missouri. 
8G. C. 20. His letter book of 1850. In 1854 he purchased from this firm 
warrants for 1,760 acres. G.C. 18. 
6G. C.21. November 8, 1855. Copy. 
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The carte blanche grew out of a partnership with his 
son-in-law, Horace Everett of Council Bluffs, Iowa, created 
on October 2, 1854, for the general business of purchase and 
sale of land, to which Leonard furnished the initial capital 
at six per cent annual interest, and Everett his labor and 
responsibility. Profits were to be equally divided; the firm 
could borrow additional funds at six per cent, (changed to ten 
in 1855). The business did not succeed and the partnership 
dissolved April 23, 1857. For his capital Leonard took back 
land warrants for 4,250 acres. Everett assumed the liabilities 
of the firm. The settlement stipulated for his reimburse- 
ment by Everett should Leonard be compelled to discharge 
the liabilities. Among them were a protested note for $900, 
an unpaid check for the same amount, and another for $200.7° 
Everett’s liability to Leonard increased. In September, 
1860, Leonard paid his debt of $1,295 and took title to 480 
acres of land in Atchison county, Missouri, as a set-off. Here 
were five thousand seven hundred and twenty acres of un- 
anticipated land, if he entered the warrants, with their added 
burden of taxation and immobility as assets. It should be 
added that in 1849 Leonard inherited 1,35934 acres in Mis- 
souri as a fourth part of his brother Benjamin’s estate, and 
out of the necessity of his sister Margaret had purchased her 
equal share.”! 

In brief, by the end of his term as Supreme Judge, 
Leonard was worse than land poor. From the first he had 
piled credit on credit.” He was quick to buy and slow to 
sell.* The failure of the partnership weakened his position. 
His income as judge had been but $2,500 per year, and his 
law practice had gone elsewhere during his term. His domes- 
tic expense was high. His daughters attended various schools 
outside of the State. Reeves, the oldest son, went to Dart- 
mouth College; after his graduation, in the most critical period 
of his father’s financial troubles he sent the boy to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin to study Roman law, where he remained 

Gq. C. 286. Articles of Partnership and Dissolution. G.C.176. Everett's 
debt was due to A. Hendrix of Fayette, Missouri. 

gee Chapter I, n. 18. 


72His letters. At his death he owed one creditor $28,000. 
His sale price was usually ten dollars per acre. His letters. 
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until financial stringency and patriotic duty forced his return. 
Professional reputation and public position contributed to 
some social notions that cost Leonard heavily for their realiza- 
tion. The panic of 1857 and subsequent unsettled economic 
and political conditions forbade the sale of land. Leonard 
was desperate. Determined to be relieved at all hazards, 
he went to St. Louis simply and solely to rid himself of financial 
embarrassments, and to meet current expenses.” 

Mrs. Leonard was frantic over her husband’s arrange- 
ments for living in St. Louis. ‘Much as we desire or need 
money,” she wrote, “I beseech you to arrange differently.”’” 
He changed his plans somewhat, and returned for a visit at 
the end of the year 1858; the grief of his wife was more than 
he could bear. ‘‘It seems to me,” she had written him, “I 
feel more lonesome now than in bygone days when you were 
absent.’’ His first letter after his return to St. Louis echoes 
her pleading with him to remain at Oakwood; and the over- 
flow of her disappointment into expressions of heartsickness 
not to be stifled. 


Pray don’t let us complain of each other, [he asked.] It is hard enough 
to live apart in this manner, I assure you, and nothing but urgent neces- 
sity induces me to submit to it. 


Within two and a half months he had received $1,650 in 
cash and more was coming. If life was granted him for a year 
or two more he could pull out.” 

During this period Leonard wrote frequently to Reeves 
at Berlin and urged the strict attention of his son to serious 
study and financial economy. On both of these subjects the 
boy apparently did not entertain the viewpoints of his father. 
At times Leonard was so ill he could not fill a page; still he 
urged the co-operation of his son in order that he might have 
European training for two years at least. His father hoped, 


™4In the fifties he purchased three pianos at one time for his family. Private 
correspondence. 

%G.C.24. January 23,1859. To his wife. 

%G.C.27. October 22, 1858. 

7G. C.43. October 18, 1858. From his wife. For his visit, his health, 
and instructions to his wife to sell farm stock to pay his local debts and provide 
domestic funds, see G. C. 44, 163. For his letter after his return to St. Louis, 
G. C. 24. For his financial prospects, G. C. 23. 
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he wrote, to untangle his financial problem before death over- 
took him; (he discussed his death as dispassionately as though 
it were a point of law before a court) in case of his parent’s 
decease Reeves must return immediately to manage the 
estate."8 

All of Leonard’s efforts at financial recuperation were 
futile. During the summer of 1859 he was ill and at home. 
“To get money for necessary present expenses. . . . money 
for Reeves, etc., etc.,’’ that fall he found it necessary to 
borrow $2,500 by a circuitous method.”® Yet he could not 
rid his mind of the belief that by more speculation he could 
lift speculation’s burden from his shoulders. As late as 1860 
he considered the purchase of real estate in St. Louis, 1064 
feet on Third, and 108 7/12 feet on Elm, through the firm 
of Bobb and Fields, at a price of $36,000, on deferred pay- 
ments.°*° 

The end of the struggle approached. On May 31, 1860, 
W. D. Swinney of Glasgow, Missouri, could not accommodate 
him further; on August 25, the same year, the Branch Ex- 
change Bank of St. Louis at Glasgow, declined to extend its 
credit further by acceptance of his notes. Shortly thereafter 
he came to Oakwood. The sequel his wife poured out in a 
secret letter to her son at Berlin. 


The last six months have been the most melancholy and unhappy of 
my existence. ...... Dr. Smith thinks he may live a few more years, but 
I cannot think so. Our national troubles have had a bad effect upon him 
sane it is imperative for you to go to work as soon as possible ......I do 
not see how we can live. Your father’s property is not worth anything 
and he is not able to do anything. I do not know that your father would 
approve my writing you but I feel it my duty to tell you plainly the condi- 
tion we are in.* 


This letter is the last written word in the file touching the gray 
close of a life filled with labor and purpose. 


78Reeves brought these letters back from Germany. Some are retained 
by Mr. N. W. Leonard as private correspondence. 

7G. C. 207, 207x. September 30, 1859. To his wife and to one of his 
creditors at Glasgow, Missouri. 

80G. C. 289. 

81g. C.117. May 19, 1861. Doctor Smith was Leonard’s son-in-law. 
Reeves came home. 
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The wheel of fortune had turned during the years; 
Nathaniel, once the grateful brother emigrant receiving sus- 
tenance from Abiel, had now become security for some of his 
necessary funds. The home farm afforded some relief. 
Leonard may have done a little legal work at intervals. He 
drew an important brief upon proposed legislation affecting 
trustees’ security prior to their taking possession of the trust, 
about September 24, 1860, and was requested to draw up 
the law itself. On January 4, 1860, he sold part of his Fayette 
land for $913, and on April 2, of that year, an acre and a half 
for $50. The land records of Howard county have no further 
transfers of his land until after his death. It is unlikely that 
he was able to sell land during the Civil War.® 

The general condition of his estate reflects itself in the 
suggestion of Horace Everett that Mrs. Leonard denounce 
the will, take her dower free from liability for debt, and permit 
the estate to be returned as insolvent. Sympathy for the 
widow and the fear that ‘Uncle Nat and the other securities 
will be liable for the debts of the estate’”’ prompted his ad- 
vice. In the midst of Civil War his suggestion had the 
appearance of all available light among the ominous portents 
of ruin. Leonard had title to about sixty thousand acres 
of land. Much of it was forfeit, though redeemable, for un- 
paid taxes, as were seven thousand acres in Everett’s name, 
mortgaged to the estate as security for his debts to Leonard. 
But the widow repudiated the advice and the pride of Reeves 
Leonard fortified her decision. 


I am glad, (he wrote to his mother), that you rejected the idea pro- 
posed in Mr. Everett’s letter. The debts of the estate must be paid, if 
we have to dig the ground for a living afterwards.™ 


The executors of the estate advertised the lands widely in 
England, Scotland,™ and Canada.® Creditors deferred their 


8G. C.46. Nathaniel’s security. For the law of trustees’ security, 46x. 
Leonard’s smaller transfer of land was partly to accommodate a neighbor. 
@. C. 101. 

Everett's suggestion, G. C. 46. Forfeit lands, G. C. 14. Reeves’ letter. 

4G. C.61. Reeves’ letter to his mother. 

%G.C.287. J. McKensie, State Agent for Emigration from Great Britain. 

%G.C.45. A party of Germans from Canada, coming to look at lands in 
Saline county, were ‘“‘skeered’’ back to St. Louis, by a fight at Tipton between 
*‘rebel rowdies’’ and “‘loyal Tiptonians.”’ 
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legal claims in deference to the memory of Leonard; conditions 
improved after the war; the estate was settled satisfactorily; 
and the descendants of Abiel Leonard have continued among 
the wealthy and influential families of Missouri. “If Abiel 
Leonard could have lived another ten years he would have 
died a really wealthy man.’’®’ Perhaps in some measure he 
was comforted by the words of James S. Rollins, written to 
him shortly before his death: 


Be of good cheer. We shall all be ruined. But we shall save the 
Government and the Union for our sons.*® 


8’Statement of Nathaniel Leonard, his son, to the author. 
88wW. 250. October 10, 1861. 
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MISSOURI’S CONFEDERATE STATE 
CAPITOL AT MARSHALL, TEXAS 


BY FRANK ANDERSON 


Few indeed are the cities throughout the South that 
cannot boast of, or point out to visitors, some historic spot 
that will to generations yet unborn, be, as now, a shrine at 
which those of the Old South and their descendants will 
reverently worship the memory of their fallen heroes. 

It may be a monument glorifying him who sleeps beneath; 
a battlefield once sodden with blood shed by the flowering 
youth of the South, intermingling with the crimson stream 
from the ranks of the invaders; an occasional building whose 
now crumbling walls were pierced by artillery fire; cemeteries 
into which were garnered the fallen followers of the Stars 
and Bars, where annually multitudes still assemble to eulogize 
their heroic dead and to blanket their graves with flowers 
exhaling that rare fragrance found only in a southern flower 
garden. 

Marshall, on the eastern side of Texas, that state of 
magnificent expanse, rich in history and daring romance and 
adventure, while narrowly separated from Arkansas and 
Louisiana, both of which suffered intensely during those four 
years of sanguinary war, was spared the hardships and 
horrors of an invading army, is not without its historic places, 
for still standing after all of the sixty-eight years elapsing 
since Lee’s surrender, are two buildings near the court house 
square that for almost the entire period of the war, sheltered 
and provided a sanctuary to Missouri’s fugitive governor and 
his executive staff, where he established and maintained a 
seat of government. 

On January 3, 1861, Claiborne F. Jackson was inducted 
into office as governor of Missouri and Thomas C. Reynolds 
as lieutenant governor, they having been elected on the 
Douglas Democratic ticket in 1860. On June 12, 1861, 
realizing that the Federal forces planned an invasion of his 
state, Governor Jackson issued a proclamation calling for 
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50,000 volunteers to meet and resist the Federal forces, and 
on the 13th he, with the other executive officers, went to 
Boonville, Missouri. Jackson, by virtue of his office as 
governor, became commander-in-chief of his army of volun- 
teers, Colonel John S. Marmaduke assuming full command of 
the troops. It was at Boonville on June 17, 1861, that the 
first battle of the Civil war was fought ‘on Missouri soil, and 
was won by the Federal forces under General Lyon. Follow- 
ing the battle of Boonville, Governor Jackson. Lieutenant 
Governor Reynolds, the secretary of state carrying Missouri’s 
seal of state, together with the active heads of several depart- 
ments of state, sought safety farther south. 

At Carthage, Missouri, they encountered the Federal 
forces under command of Sigel, Jackson’s forces being success- 
ful in routing the Federal forces with minor casualties in 
killed and wounded. It was following the engagement at 
Carthage that Governor Jackson, Lieutenant Governor 
Reynolds and their personnel left Colonel Marmaduke and 
proceeded southward to establish a temporary seat for the 
Missouri government. They reached Marshall, Texas, nine- 
teen miles west of Jefferson, Texas, then the head of navigation 
via Red river and Caddo Lake. At Marshall, Governor 
Jackson found that many of Missouri’s wealthier citizens, 
especially those in sympathy with the South who believed 
the war would be of short duration, had fled into East Texas, 
taking with them their personal belongings, including a 
number of their slaves and all available moneys and securities. 
Thus it was that when Governor Jackson reached Marshall, 
and decided to make that city Missouri’s temporary seat of 
government, he found many Missourians to welcome him and 
renew their allegiance to their beloved chief executive where 
they felt secure from molestation and reprisals. 

Marshall, then an inland town of about 2,000 inhabitants, 
grew rapidly and quickly became known as a safe retreat to 
those seeking a refuge far removed from the perils and 
privations that were beginning to stalk, specter-like through 
the Southland. From Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
there poured into East Texas many refugees, especially aged 
men not subject to or able for military duty, accompanied 
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by their wives, daughters, minor sons and their negro slaves. 
Here they established such homes as the exigencies of war 
would permit. 

Standing at the corner of South Bolivar and Crockett 
streets, was the home of Judge Asa Willie, a member of the 
Supreme Court of Texas, who, having moved his family to 
Austin to reside during his tenure of office, left his home 
unoccupied. Governor Jackson rented this building for his 
executive offices and within a few days had such depart- 
mental heads as had accompanied him into exile from his 
home state, installed and functioning. The fact that the 
Jackson administration had been repudiated by the Missouri 
State Convention, did not alter the fact that the fugitive 
governor had been the duly elected and installed chief executive 
of Missouri, and that his orders, decrees and proclamations 
and all documents of a legal nature, bore the great seal of 
Missouri and the stamp of authority and was so recognized 
and obeyed by his fellow fugitives. 

Just across Bolivar street and facing Missouri’s temporary 
state capitol building, stood the commodious home of Mrs. 
Mary Key, at that time unoccupied. This was leased, like 
Judge Willie’s home, by Governor Jackson for the ‘‘duration 
of the war” for use as the governors “mansion,” a term 
applied to the Key home long after the war when many of its 
memories had grown dim, if not forgotten. The Key home 
was typically Southern and spacious, therefore ample enough 
for such social functions as were indulged in during those 
troublous days, and it was the scene of a number of social 
events, memories of which linger in the minds of some of 
Marshall’s older citizens, even to this day. 

After Governor Jackson had fully established his executive 
offices and home in Marshall and had turned them over to 
Lieutenant Governor Reynolds, he returned to Missouri and 
issued a proclamation from New Madrid, Missouri, declaring 
the independence of Missouri. He also issued a call for 
the General Assembly to meet at Neosho, Missouri, on 
October 21, 1861. The legislature, or at least a part of it, 
did meet at that time and place and declared Missouri had 
withdrawn from the Union. Following the Neosho meeting, 
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Jackson rejoined Missouri’s secession forces in Southern 
Arkansas, remaining with them until his death in an improvised 
hospital near Little Rock, Arkansas, December 6, 1862. 
After Jackson’s return to Missouri, he never returned to 
Marshall, Lieutenant Governor Reynolds continuing in his 
subordinate position until officially notified of Governor 
Jackson’s death, after which he assumed the empty title of 
governor of Missouri, which he kept until Lee’s surrender and 
the collapse of the Confederacy. 

These two old buildings are still standing intact and 
unchanged. The once “Governor’s Mansion” with its wide 
inviting balconies, spacious grounds, now somewhat over- 
grown with majestic, stately magnolia trees, cape jessamine 
and wistaria, is now the property of Mrs. Duddley, a direct 
descendant of Mrs. Mary Key. The Willie home is now 
and has been for several years, the home of Miss Lucretia 
Hill, and, together with the Key home, is often pointed out 
to visitors in Marshall as the one-time temporary Missouri 
state capitol. 

When hostilities between the states ceased and peace 
again reigned to heal the wounds and efface the ugly scars of 
deadly, devastating war, these now historic buildings were 
returned to their respective owners and their war-time 
occupants took up their homeward trek to former homes and 
friends. 
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HENRY LEWIS AND HIS MAMMOTH 
PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 


BY MONAS N. SQUIRES 


It was a painting approximately three-quarters of a 
mile long, and stirred the imaginations even of Western 
Americans who were already accustomed to events and things 
on a great scale. No doubt the people of St. Louis in those 
latter days of the 1840’s sat up and took notice. They had 
read about John Banvard who had taken his mammoth paint- 
ing of the mighty sweep of the Mississippi river and had 
been “reaping a golden harvest” exhibiting it in America 
and Europe. But now there was a painting that reputedly 
was larger than Banvard’s. And what was more important, 
this new painting was the work of a St. Louis artist. 

In the newspapers, St. Louisans had read late in May, 
1849, that Henry Lewis had completed at Cincinnati his 
“Mammoth Panorama of the Mississippi River.’’ Three 
months later they were to crowd Concert Hall in St. Louis 
night after night, and on occasional matinees, to see the “‘ac- 
curate painting of the whole extent of country between St. 
Louis and the Falls of St. Anthony.” 

America moved on a big scale in those years of the ‘‘Fab- 
ulous Forties; the American scene was being painted with 
strong, vigorous strokes. Thousands of emigrants swarmed 
to the rich lands of the Mississippi valley. Germans, Hol- 
landers, Englishmen, Irishmen and others could be seen 
crowding the decks of the fleet steamboats that plied the rivers. 
And then there had come the Gold Rush, with hardy pioneers 
pushing on to the Pacific Coast by the thousands. Even the 
cholera was a part of the great drama, a dreadful scourge 
that cast a pall over the teeming life of those surging years, 
and for a time even threatened the existence of St. Louis 
itself. 

So into the life of America that was already used to things 
on a grand scale, came these giant panoramas of the Mis- 
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sissippi valley, at least four of which are known to have been 
painted. These mammoth paintings made few, if any, 
pretensions at excellence in art, but were proudly exhibited 
as the largest of their kind, and thus were representative of 
their era. Their spirit was that which prompted John Ban- 
vard to his massive undertaking, ‘‘actuated by a patriotic and 
honourable ambition, that he should produce the largest 
painting in the world.”" Such a spirit, it might be said, is 
not without its manifestations in these present times, more 
than eighty years later. 

Henry Lewis arrived in St. Louis on August 27, 1849, 
bringing with him his mammoth painting. Not without some 
pride did the Republican announce that St. Louis had ‘‘some 
right to claim’’ Lewis ‘‘as one of our own artists.’’? As his 
boat landed at the levee with a painting ‘‘some twelve hundred 
yards in length,”’ it is quite likely that Lewis’ thoughts re- 
turned to the first time he had arrived in St. Louis about 
thirteen years before, a young immigrant from England, 
not then looking for scenes to paint, but looking for work at 
his trade of mechanic and carpenter. 

Beginning on the evening of Saturday, September 1, 
1849, ‘‘Lewis’ Mammoth Panorama of the Mississippi River’ 
was exhibited publicly at Concert Hall, which was located at 
56 Market Street. A partial exhibition the evening before 
was made for the purpose of submitting the work ‘“‘to the 
criticism of those who are most familiar with the scenes, and 
are likely to be the best judges of its fidelity.”* Among those 
who witnessed the partial exhibition were newspaper reporters 
and probably men who worked on the river. 

Advertised as a “‘magnificent work of art,”” Henry Lewis’ 
great painting presented to the wondering eyes of St. Louis, 
a panorama of the Mississippi river from the ‘City of St. 
Louis to the beautiful and romantic Falls of St. Anthony.” 
For fifty cents (children half price), the expectant St. Louisan 
could witness the panorama move by during an exhibition 


1Banvard, John, Description of Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers. (London: Printed by W. J. Golbourn, 1848), p. 10. 

2Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Aug. 28, 1849. 
’Missouri Republican, Aug. 28 and Sept. 1, 1849. 
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that lasted nearly two hours. Advertisements announced 
that the doors would be open at seven o’clock, and warned 
that “the Panorama will commence moving at 7% o'clock 
precisely.” William A. Warner presided over the exhibitions 
as director.‘ 

It is evident that Henry Lewis’ panorama was considered 
an educational object as well as an artistic and awe-inspiring 
accomplishment. From the first, “liberal arrangements 

for schools” were offered, and matinees expressly 
for families and juveniles were soon started. Matinees were 
shown at 3 o'clock, and were held at various times, usually 
twice a week. Occasional newspaper notices indicated that 
the exhibitions were “generally well attended.’”® 

Let us see, if we can, what kind of an exhibition the 
panorama artists provided Americans of the 1840’s, making 
them give up their admissions with such apparent willingness. 
There is probably no complete, detailed description available 
of a single exhibition of one of these panoramas, but from 
various hints and sources it is possible to reconstruct the scene 
of what was in all probability the showing of one of these 
forms of amusement. These moving panoramas were not 
only the ancestors of the modern moving picture, it seems, 
but they might be said even to anticipate the era of talking 
pictures. 

The painting itself moved in front of the spectators, and 
since the canvasses were entirely too long to exhibit full 
length in even the largest halls, some arrangement of rolling 
and unrolling the painting was undoubtedly in use. When 
Banvard was painting his panorama, he rolled the completed 
painting onto upright rollers as it was completed,’ and this 
seems the most logical disposition of the huge canvases at 
their showings before the public. 

To explain the paintings to the spectators as the scenery 
of the Mississippi Valley moved by, there seem to have been 
two methods. Perhaps both methods were used, one to 


‘Missouri Republican, Sept. 1, 1849. 

5’ Missouri Republican, Sept. 5, 8, and 19, 1849. 
®Missouri Republican, Sept. 1 and 13, 1849. 
TBanvard, op. cit., p. 13. 
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supplement the other. One was to have some person explain 
the scenes as they passed by. It is known that this method 
was employed at the exhibitions of the Pomarede panorama 
in St. Louis, for it was stated that ‘“Mr. W. F. Brough will 
illustrate and explain the painting as it passes along.’’® So 
important was this job, that the Pomarede panorama had to 
postpone its first appearance in St. Louis, because the essential 
Mr. Brough had failed to arrive. My guess is that William 
A. Warner, the director, performed this important office for 
the showing of Lewis’ panorama in St. Louis. Such an 
“‘illustrator,’’ as he was called, was admittedly ‘‘very essential 
to a proper appreciation of works of this kind.””® It is not 
difficult to imagine that such a declaimer must have needed 
a stentorian voice, for these performances lasted about two 
hours, and on some days there were two exhibitions, and his 
voice had to fill a large hall. 

The second method of explanation was the publication of 
descriptive booklets, in which the various scenes were ex- 
plained. The State Historical Society of Missouri has two 
copies of such booklets used by John Banvard on his tours 
with his panorama. In one of them, an evident spectator 
under the spell of the artist’s genius, has made marginal 
notes indicating such emotionalism as ‘‘Magnificent,” ‘‘Splen- 
did,”’ ‘‘Oh, how beautiful.”” On a page explaining the scenes 
depicting Rush Island, the bluffs of Selma, Herculaneum, 
and the Plateen Rocks below St. Louis, appears the note: 
“Excells the Hudson.””"! 

Just how Henry Lewis’ panorama appeared to the specta- 
tors at St. Louis may be inferred from an item in the Re- 
publican of September 13: 

“His twelve hundred yards of canvas are literally covered 
with glowing ideas, with dashing waterfalls, with clear silvery 
lakes, with verdant islands dipping their luxuriant branches 
into the bright waters of rivers, with wide-spread prairies, 
beautiful bluffs, cultivated fields, towns and cities.” 

8 Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 13, 1849. 

®*Missouri Republican, Sept. 17, 1849. 

10Missouri Republican, Oct. 4, 1849. 


Upanvard, John, Description of Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi 
River. (Boston: John Putnam, Printer, 1847). 
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But the heights to which a panorama might aspire is 
probably more vividly suggested in a description of the pano- 
rama of Leon Pomarede, which was exhibited at St. Louis 
after the Lewis painting. The Pomarede advertisements 
read: 

“THE PAINTING comprises four sections, embracing 
Indian Scenery, War Dances, Buffalo Hunts, Dog Feasts, 
&c, &c, Dissolving and Moonlight Views, Prairie on Fire, 
Steamboats and Mechanical Moving Figures of Steamboats, 
Flat boats and Indians. The fourth section will conclude 
with a beautiful dissolving view of the Great Fire at St. 
Louis, on the night of the 17th May, representing that awful 
and terrific conflagration in all its fury, as it appeared to the 
distracted citizen. Gradually the devouring element sub- 
sides, and daylight appears, like a messenger from God, to 
stay the wreck of destruction. The river is seen gorged with 
the half sunken wrecks and charred remains of 23 steam- 
boats, and the district presents a sad spectacle, blackened and 
broken walls, and tottering chimnies rearing their summits, 
ghastly gloom over the smouldering ruins.’’” 

To these wonders presented by Pomarede was added a 
few days later another touch of realism. Smoke and steam 
now issued from the pipes of the steamers as they moved 
along!!* All this may not have been, strictly speaking, within 
the compass of art, but there is no doubt that it represented 
enterprise and accomplishment. 

Henry Lewis’ Panorama, continuing to show to ‘“‘very 
full rooms”’ in St. Louis, finally was advertised to be closed on 
September 17.4 Close on this announcement came the notice 
that Pomarede’s ‘Original Panorama of the Mississippi 
River and Indian life’’ would be exhibited at the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall starting Monday evening, September 17." One of Lewis’ 
competitors was hard on his trail. 

When the seventeenth came around, Pomarede’s pano- 
rama was “‘“‘unavoidably postponed” and the Lewis painting 


2 Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 13, 1849. 

13 Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Oct. 4, 1849. 

4 Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 11 and 15, 1849. 
Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 13, 1849. 
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continued showing until September 19. On the last day, the 
Republican reported that Lewis’ efforts were appreciated 
“in this city where he first applied pencil to canvas.” That 
St. Louis had not yet its fill of spectacular panoramas, how- 
ever, is shown by the fact that Pomarede’s painting was 
exhibited on the opening night, September 19, to a very large 
audience, with many persons unable to gain admittance to the 
hall.!® 

From almost complete obscurity, the story of Henry 
Lewis’ life has been but recently saved. In fact, until the 
reprinting in 1923 of his Das Illustririe Mississippithal in the 
original German, with numerous plates based on his famous 
panorama, the history of his life, and the nature of his re- 
markable panorama had become little more than just a dim 
memory. The history of Henry Lewis is of more than passing 
interest to Missouri because he was for several years a resident 
of this State, and it was in St. Louis that he first began the 
art that would be his chief claim to fame. Moreover, the 
scenes he painted and preserved represent pictorially the life 
of the Mississippi valley at a time that has been almost lost to 
history. The story of the man himself is remarkably strange. 

Henry Lewis was born in Scarborough, Kent, England, 
in 1819." About the year 1836 he emigrated to the United 
States with two brothers, George and John. George settled 
at Victor, Iowa, but John and Henry located in St. Louis. 
Descendants of John are still living in St. Louis. Henry 
Lewis was a mechanic and carpenter, and in St. Louis pursued 
his trade. I find listed in Green’s Saint Louis Directory of 
1845, a man named ‘H. Lewis,’’ who in all probability was 
Henry Lewis; ‘‘H. Lewis” was a carpenter, and lived at 95 
Olive Street. 

In the early 1840’s Lewis was employed as a stage car- 
penter in a St. Louis opera house.'* His leisure time was 
probably devoted to art, in which he was self-instructed, and 


16 Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 21, 1849. 

l7Bay, J. Christian, ‘‘Introduction”’ (in English) to Lewis, H., Das Illus- 
trirte Mississippithal. (Leipzig: H. Schmidt & C. Giinther, etc.; reprint, 
1923), pp. III-XII. Most of the facts of Lewis’ life may be found in this intro- 
duction by Mr. Bay. 

18Mr. Bay writes that Lewis worked in Ben De Bar’s Opera House; Bay, 
op. cit., p. IV. 
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in 1849 it was recalled that ‘‘he has painted scenes in the 
vicinity of this city that will long remain monuments of his 
talent and cultivation.’’’® In St. Louis itself Lewis found an 
admirable setting for the bold scenes he would later paint. 
St. Louis was then still a frontier city in some respects, and 
was a good place from which to observe the great valley of 
the Mississippi and its Indians, prairies, and other scenes 
later reproduced in his panorama. 

Just when Lewis conceived the idea of a panorama, if 
indeed, he were the first to conceive it, available data does 
not reveal. Mr. Bay, evidently basing his assertion on an 
article in the Western Journal, published at St. Louis in October 
1849, accepts the idea that Lewis first conceived the plan of 
producing a panoramic view of the Mississippi, and then 
communicated it to John Banvard, who speedily produced 
his famous canvas.”° I think it should be indicated, however, 
that the article in the Western Journal is without doubt based 
on information furnished by Lewis himself. It is quite likely 
that Lewis knew Banvard in St. Louis, for the latter was 
there as the owner of a museum prior to 1840, and in that year 
set out to paint his panorama." Lewis’ statement is perhaps 
correct, but Banvard anticipated him by several years in the 
actual painting, and until additional proof is offered, it would 
be best not to accept the Western Journal article as final.” 

Lewis seems to have known all three of the other artists 
who produced panoramas of the Mississippi in the 1840's, 
and had business relations with at least two of them. His 
relations with Banvard have already been indicated. Lewis 
said that he had made an agreement with Stockwell to paint 
a panorama, but pecuniary difficulties and differences of 
opinion broke up the connection. A later agreement with 
Pomarede was also dissolved, and finally Lewis set out alone 
on his great task. 

19Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 2, 1849. 

Ray, op. cit., p. V. 

2Johnson, Allen (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York: 
C. Scribner's Sons, 1928), Vol. I, p. 582. 

“The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, on Sept. 2, 1849, reported that 
Lewis ‘‘was among the first who attempted to sketch the Mississippi from its 


mouth to the falls of St. Anthony.” 
3 Western Journal, St. Louis, Oct., 1849, p. 70. 
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For two summers previous to 1848, Lewis had been ex- 
ploring the upper Mississippi river and its tributaries from 
Fort Snelling to Prairie du Chien. During the winters he 
was back in St. Louis working in the opera house. ‘‘Finally,” 
he wrote, ‘I started alone, in the month of May, 1848, to 
sketch the river . . . . I commenced painting on the 20th 
of September, and finished the panorama of the upper river 
by the 20th of June; that of the lower river was finished in 
September. I made the sketches from a small boat built 
for the purpose, and was forty-eight days in [on?] the trip.” 
At least in the work on the upper Mississippi panorama, 
Lewis was assisted by ‘‘Messrs. Leslie, Durang, Johnston and 
Laidlow, the first scenic artists of the country. ... .”™ 


The Lewis panorama of the upper Mississippi was painted 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, from which place came newspaper 
announcements in May that it had been completed and was 
on exhibition in that city. This does not agree with Lewis’ 
own statement that the upper panorama was completed on 
the 20th of June. The newspaper reference mentioned above 
reported that the painting covered 45,000 (square) feet of 
canvas, and that Mr. Lewis and his assistants had worked on 
it for twelve months, “‘at a cost of over 15,000 dollars.” How 
long the painting was exhibited in Cincinnati, the record I 
have does not show, or in what other cities, if any, the paint- 
ing was presented before September. But Lewis appeared 
in St. Louis on August 27, 1849, to present his panorama “‘in 
the city where he first applied pencil to canvas.’’” 

As Lewis’ paintings of the Mississippi valley will prob- 
ably be remembered longest for their accurate portrayal of 
the contemporary West, rather than for any high artistic 
merit, it is important to review the criticisms published at the 
time the panorama was shown in St. Louis. After the 
partial exhibition on August 31, the Republican reported that 
" . the artist has preserved with great fidelity the actual 
scenic effect of the river shores, and the delineation of towns 


%4 Western Journal, St. Louis, Oct. 1849, p. 70. 

% Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 1, 1849. 

% Missouri Republican, St. Louis, May 31, 1849. 
*™Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Sept. 19, 1849. 
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and prominent objects. The portraiture is true to life. Asa 
painting it is beautiful and will convey to any one a very just 
conception of the scenery of the river.’’* A longer criticism, 
mentioning particularly the artist’s skill, and the accuracy of 
the painting, was printed in the Republican on September 2. 
Another writer, who knew Lewis ‘“‘when the grand idea first 
popped into his head,’’ was enthusiastic over the landscapes 
painted by him, but suggested that there was something to 
be desired in Lewis’ human figures, Indian costumes, and the 
proportions of some objects in the foreground.?® Although 
the Western Journal, published at St. Louis in October, 1849, 
reported that it could not “‘venture an opinion in regard to 
the merits of the design, or the correctness with which the 
author has executed the details of this painting ... .,” 
the writer stated that ‘“‘we never enjoyed a higher denrce of 
pleasure from the exhibition of any work of art than we have 
witnessed.” 

Lewis’ panorama eventually represented the entire Mis- 
sissippi valley from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of 
Mexico, though it is quite probable that St. Louis in 1849 
witnessed only the showing of the upper panorama. The ad- 
vertisements repeatedly state that the Lewis panorama shown 
at St. Louis was of the upper Mississippi. This upper pano- 
rama, representing the Mississippi from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to St. Louis was the one finished in Cincinnati. 
Lewis himself stated that the lower panorama, from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, was completed in September, and if so, it 
must have been completed in St. Louis either during or shortly 
after the upper panorama was being shown there. It is certain 
that by October, 1849, the entire panorama had been painted.*° 

In view of Lewis’ evident contention that his panorama 
was larger than that of any of his three competitors, and the 
fact that the Western Journal stated that the Lewis painting 
was the “largest picture, we imagine, that has ever been 
painted,” the size of the painting becomes of considerable 
interest. News accounts and advertisements stated that the 


28 Missouri Republican, Sept. 1, 1849. 
29Missouri Republican, Sept. 13, 1849. 
30 Western Journal, St. Louis, Oct. 1849, p. 70. 
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upper panorama covered 45,000 square feet of canvas. We 
know that the panorama was twelve feet high,*' so it was 
3,750 feet, or 1,250 yards long. It should be remembered 
that the painting Lewis brought to St. Louis was ‘some 
twelve hundred yards in length.’’*® In seeming contradiction 
to this, is the statement printed in the Western Journal, 
most likely based on figures given by Lewis himself, that his 
work was divided into two parts, one representing the 
river from St. Louis to the Falls, and the other, the lower 
section of the river. The wpper panorama was said to be 825 
yards long, and the lower, 500 yards, the whole length being 
1,325 yards. I suggest as a possible explanation of this 
apparent discrepancy, that on completion of the panorama of 
the lower river, it was necessary to cut many scenes from the 
1,250 yard canvas of the upper river, to bring the whole paint- 
ing within reasonable size for public exhibitions of about two 
hours. 


From the article in the Western Journal, we find Ban- 
vard’s panorama credited with being 440 yards in length; 
that of Stockwell, about 625 yards, and that of Pomarede 
about the same as Stockwell’s. These figures are accepted 
by Mr. Bay in his article on Lewis. The statement that 
Banvard’s panorama was “painted on three miles of canvas” 
is doubtless an exaggeration.* If it took about two hours 
for Lewis to show his panorama of 1,250 yards, it would have 
taken over four times as long, or over eight hours, to show a 
painting three miles long, and this, of course is ridiculous. 
The London edition of Banvard’s pamphlet was changed to 
read “extensively known as the ‘“Three-Mile Painting’.”’ 
Perhaps some of Banvard’s spectators had proved to be from 
Missouri, or maybe he thought the English less gullible than 
the Americans. The Banvard pamphlets state that the pan- 
orama was “‘by far the largest picture ever executed by man,” 
which may have been true at the time the statements were 
printed. 





31 Western Journal, St. Louis, Oct. 1849, p. 70. 
32 Missouri Republican, Aug. 28, 1849. 
3BRanvard, op. cit., (1847); see title page. 
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After the showing of his panorama in St. Louis, Henry 
Lewis evidently did not know definitely where he would next 
show his painting. The Republican of September 19 wished him 
success wherever he mightgo. Itis evident, however, that he 
intended to exhibit the painting widely, perhaps prompted by 
the marked success that had attended Banvard in the eastern 
United States andin England. The Western Journal in October 
reported that Lewis had ‘recently departed on a tour to 
exhibit to the world the fruits of his genius and enterprise; and 
we think he cannot fail to realize a mostbrilliant reward.” 

It is known that Lewis exhibited the painting in the larger 
cities of America, and at Washington it was viewed by 
President Zachary Taylor, senators and other officials. The 
artist soon left America with his painting for Europe. This 
departure was not without its dramatic consequences, for 
although Lewis lived for over fifty years after completing his 
great work, he never returned to America, and in this country 
his history, and the painting that he created became almost 
completely forgotten. 

Lewis’ panorama was shown in the principal towns of 
England, and from there was taken to the continent of Europe 
and shown at various places in Germany. A self-instructed 
artist until about this time, Lewis now decided to study art 
in some intellectual center of Europe, and in the year 1851 
he settled at Diisseldorf, Germany, for that purpose. Lewis 
worked diligently at his art, married an Englishwoman, 
and led a quiet, happy life there. 

A revealing article could be written about the small 
group of artists that sprang up in St. Louis and Missouri 
in the years before the Civil war; and not a small part of such 
a composition would necessarily concern the influence of the 
Diisseldorf school on Missouri art. Not only was Lewis 
attracted to that German center, but the two early artists 
that rank highest in this State also studied there. Both 
George Caleb Bingham, whose Missouri scenes and portraits 
are still found throughout the State, and Carl Wimar, who 
painted such excellent Western scenes of Indians and buffaloes, 
studied at Diisseldorf in the 1850’s and must undoubtedly 
have known Henry Lewis then if not before. 
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Yet in the letters and biographies of Bingham and 
Wimar, I find no mention of Lewis. Bingham, writing from 
Diisseldorf on December 14, 1856, said that six artists were 
there from the United States, but he did not give their names.“ 
His other letters from there are equally silent on this point. 
Even the biographer of this ‘‘Missouri Artist’ does not men- 
tion that Bingham knew Lewis at Diisseldorf.® 


Carl Wimar, interestingly enough, had done some of 
his early work in Missouri on just the type of painting that 
Lewis had executed. In St. Louis, Wimar had worked for 
Leon Pomarede and in 1849 had accompanied his master on a 
journey to the Falls of St. Anthony to make studies for the 
panorama of the Mississippi which we have encountered 
before in this article.** Wimar studied at Diisseldorf in the 
early 1850’s, but no mention of Lewis can be found in the 
Wimar biography. I cannot believe, however, coming as 
they did from the same country and locality, and being drawn 
to the same art center at approximately the same time, 
that these men could have failed to know and to be fairly 
intimate with one another. 


When Lewis came to Germany shortly after the revolu- 
tion of 1848, many persons were emigrating to the United 
States. Information was in much demand concerning the 
Mississippi valley. As one who knew at first hand the vast 
area into which many of these German emigrants were moving, 
he decided to publish an illustrated book as a help to them. 
From 1854 to 1857, this book, Das Illustrirte Mississippithal, 
was issued. From his original sketches, Lewis prepared 
78 plates to illustrate the text which had been prepared by 
George B. Douglas, who had been associated with Lewis in 
America. For the section that deals with scenes along the 
Mississippi river in Missouri, plates were prepared showing 


“George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins, Dec. 14, 1856, in the Bingham 
papers of the Rollins Collection, State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Rusk, Fern Helen, George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri Artist, (The Hugh 
Stephens Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 1917), Chapter V, pp. 65-75, “‘Diisseidorf 
Period (1856-60>."’ 

*Hodges, William Romaine, Carl Wimar, a Biography, (Galveston, Texas: 
1908, published by Charles Reymershoffer), p. 14. 
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Hannibal, Louisiana, Clarksville, the Mouth of the Missouri 
river, the great fire at St. Louis on May 17, 1849, Carondelet, 
Herculaneum, and New Madrid. 


Lewis’ publishers failed, however, and only a very few 
copies of the work were put in circulation. A new firm, 
taking over the work, sold much of the text as waste paper, 
and the colored plates were given away to college students 
who bought their books at a store in Bonn. Fewer than 
twenty copies of the original work are known to exist in 
America, but in 1923 a reprint of the work was issued, thus 
saving from comparative obscurity the remarkable work 
of this early western-American artist. 


What became of the famous panorama itself has remained 
a mystery. In the Lewis family there is a tradition that the 
panorama was purchased by an Englishman, and taken by 
him to India. 


Although he never returned to America, Lewis served as 
an American official at Diisseldorf for many years. He 
was appointed Consular Agent at Diisseldorf on June 1, 1867, 
and Commercial Agent on July 9, 1881. Lewis resigned as 
Commercial Agent on December 25, 1882. For a short while 
he was American Vice Consul there, being appointed on 
January 25, 1892, and his successor being appointed on March 
20, 1893.7 The statement that he was American Consul at 
Diisseldorf is evidently incorrect. It is said that near the 
Lewis home was a flag-pole on which on “solemn occasions” 
he hoisted the American flag; this flag was later returned to 
his relatives in St. Louis. At the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis the American and English colony at Diisseldorf were 
often entertained. The artist had no children. He lived 
until 1904. 


Letter of E. Wilder Spaulding, Assistant to the Historical Adviser, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., to Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary 
State Historical Society of Missouri, Feb. 15, 1933. 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
ELEVENTH ARTICLE 


HE READ TO SOME PURPOSE 


There were no bounds to Mr. McCullagh’s range of read- 
ing. Memory came to his aid in ways that made men marvel. 
In the midst of the daily grind of newspaper management, 
the chief gave refreshing variety to his editorial page with 
such paragraphs as these: 


The pompous and ponderous Fortnightly Review has had much to say of 
late about American English and the ignorance of American writers respect- 
ing the great masters of English composition. In its last number the 
Fortnightly prints an article by Mr. Archibald Forbes, in which the follow- 
ing sentence occurs: 


“But as the marauding ‘Yank’ philosophically remarked to General 
Sherman: ‘You can’t expect all the cardinal virtues, uncle, for $13 a 
month’.”’ 

Has the Fortnightly ever heard of a man by the name of Samuel John- 
son, who figured somewhat as a ‘“‘master of English style’’ about a hundred 
years ago? If so, it will overhaul a book written by a Mr. Boswell, and will 
find in it almost the identical expression above quoted. The subject under 
discussion was about house servants, and Dr. Johnson observed in extenu- 
ation of the faults of a member of that class that you cannot expect all 
the cardinal virtues for twenty pounds a year—or words to that effect. 
An American adaptation of the same idea is related by one who knew the 
late Edwin Forrest in his palmy days. Mr. Forrest was rehearsing Riche- 
lieu in an Eastern theatre. It came to the part of a subordinate actor to 
rush on the stage and exclaim a sentence of which ‘‘the Cardinal, Duke de 
Richelieu” was part. Mr. Forrest did not like the young man’s orthoepy 
very well and, turning to him in a rage, asked if he could not say “Cardinal, 
Dewk de Reech-loo,” giving a very difficult and peculiar accent to the 
last syllable. The undeveloped tragedian stared at the great actor a while 
and replied: ‘‘No sir; if I could, do you suppose I'd be playing here for 
$10 a week?” 

The New York World says of Col. Bill Morrison: ‘His honesty and 
integrity we have never doubted, but we have been pained at times to see 
him advocate totally brainless theories.” This carefully discriminating 
observation recalls Thackeray’s summing up of a certain English nobleman: 
“How respectable, but what an ass!”’ 
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The Washington correspondent of the Republican, speaking of the 
President and his policy, says: ‘“Those whose wish is father to the thought 
declare he will be forced to come down, like Crockett’s coon.”’ Class in 
coonology, stand up. Mr. Crockett never had a coon, so far as history 
relates. The coon of which the Republican is trying to speak belonged to 
Captain Scott. 

Mr. Dana in the New York Sun, who is nothing if not critical in literary 
matters, ought not tell his readers in a leading editorial that Talleyrand 
was the author of the remark that “language is intended to conceal 
thought.” Irving corrects this mistake in his Life of Goldsmith, and shows 
that the expression was used in the Citizen of the World several years before 
it could have been uttered by Talleyrand. 

If Pulitzer should happen to be nominated (for Congress in 1880) 
there will be in the Republican office what Charles Lamb calls “sweats to 
which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are tranquility.” 

Senator Vest is fond of adorning his speeches with elegant extracts in 
prose and verse, but his many misquotations prove him to be a skimmer 
rather than a scholar. In the debate on the Sherman-Davis question, he 
said of those who had died in the late war: “Above them might be put 
the ancient epitaph— 


‘The knights are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls with God we trust’.” 


The lines are from Coleridge’s ‘‘Knight’s Tomb,” and are as follows: 
“The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust, 
His soul is with the saints we trust.” 


We have frequently observed that the Missouri Republican is never so 
interesting as when it is imitative. Five years ago a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Globe-Democrat related that Senator Conkling, on being 
informed that it was customary for President Hayes to speak of his ad- 
ministration in the first person plural, remarked that there were three classes 
of people who said ‘we’ instead of ‘I’—“‘editors, potentates and men with 
a tapeworm.” Now comes the Republican, and in its issue of yesterday, 
referring to the letter of a member of the Legislature, says: “Mr. Anthony 
uses the plural pronoun, as he may claim to come under the head of those 
who say ‘we,’ fo-wit., kings, editors and people with worms.” Poor old 
Republican! 

Mr. William Winter, the dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, is 
quite severe on Mr. Murdoch’s Hamlet as played at the dramatic festival 
in Cincinnati on Friday night. But William’s literature is quite as fit a 
subject for unfavorable criticism as Mr. Murdoch’s acting can have been. 
He makes a bad break in the opening sentence in which he says: “In 
looking at the venerable Hamlet of Murdoch it is impossible not to think 
of Dr. Johnson’s neat comment on the dancing bear. The wonder is not 
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that he should do it so well, but that he should do it at all.””. Mr. Murdoch 
could not have played Hamlet worse than this single sentence his critic 
quotes, or rather misquotes, Dr. Johnson. In the first place the “neat 
comment” was not “on the dancing bear.” It was on a female orator. In 
the second place the great talker did not say “the wonder is, not that he 
should do it so well, but that he should do it at all.’’ “Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘a woman speaking is like a dog walking on his hind legs. It is 
not done well, but the wonder is that it should be done at all.” 


The New York World, a noted standard of artistic, literary and 
musical taste, speaks of ‘‘Beethoven’s Chorus, The Heavens are Falling.” 
We shall probably soon have its opinion of ‘‘Haydn’s Fidelis,” or “‘Mozart’s 
Messiah” or ‘‘Handel’s Creation.” 


A MODEL OF ELECTION NEWS 


“The Day and the Day after’’ closed a long series of dis- 
tinctive features in journalism originated and carried through 
by Mr. McCullagh. In eight of the long wide columns of the 
Globe-Democrat were massed ‘Freak Features which Dis- 
tinguished the Returns of 1896."" There were no subcaptions, 
but spaced according to length and leaded were set forth 
“Strange Incidents of the Election and Its Ratification.’’ From 
his typesetting nights and days on the old St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, under Dr. McAnnally, Mr. McCullagh brought to 
his editorial years a keen sense of the art in print presentation. 
The first of the “strange incidents” took less than two lines to 
tell. It recorded the surprising proportion of votes to registra- 
tion polled in Toledo. The next was ‘‘The price of Brick in 
Chicago went up 25 cents per 1,000 the day after the Election.” 
The compilation was concluded with a concise and graphic 
account of the voting by machines at Worcester, Mass. 
Scattered through the eight columns were queer celebrations 
and bets. The presidential election of 1896 was between 
McKinley and Bryan, the latter’s first of his three trials to 
reach the White House. ‘Free Silver’’ as an issue had broken 
party lines and had provoked intense feeling. This found 
expression in more curious forms than in any previous cam- 
paign. Mr. McCullagh saw the opportunity and the Globe- 
Democrat of Sunday, November 8, 1896, was “mighty in- 
terestin’ readin’ ’’ a favorite quotation of the Editor’s credited 
by him to James Gordon Bennett, the Elder. 
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Mr. McCullagh’s interviewing by wholesale dated from 
the arrival of the Ohio editorial excursion in St. Louis on the 
2lst of June, 1879. The corps of reporters met the excur- 
sionists at the Relay depot in East St. Louis. The company 
of thirty reporters was officered by the city editor and the 
railroad editor. Each reporter displayed a white satin badge 
upon which was printed: 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
Globe-Democrat Interviewing Corps. 
With Malice toward None but with Questions for All.” 


As each editor was questioned a yellow card shaped like 
the checks which conductors used in those days was stuck in 
his hatband. The printed matter on the check was: 


“PUMPED. 


Keep this check in your hat to avoid further disturbance.” 


The results of the interviewing filled eight columns in the 
Globe-Democrat, which sent every Buckeye editor home to 
write of the original reception given the party in St. Louis. 

Years after other metropolitan newspapers had added to 
the staff the night editor with supreme control after the de- 
parture of the editorial head, Mr. McCullagh continued to 
depend upon the foreman of the composing room. Robert 
Patterson of the Chicago Tribune visited the Globe-Democrat 
office one evening. Ata late hour, after midnight, he returned 
to discover that Mr. McCullagh had gone and that the only 
life in the editorial department was represented by the tele- 
graph editor chopping and pasting specials and by twoor 
three reporters on the dog watch. He ascended to the com- 
position room to witness the make-up, and found the foreman, 
Martin R. H. Witter in supreme control, determining where 
the matter should go and deciding what should be crowded 
out. He asked after the night editor and was told that the 
Globe-Democrat had none. The next day Mr. Patterson told 
Mr. McCullagh of his discovery and expressed his surprise. 
The chief said he had always depended upon the foreman 
and up to that time had seen no occasion to change the organi- 
zation. At a later date Mr. McCullagh added the night 
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editor to the force and gave him control after his own de- 
parture for the night. Within a short time an error of judg- 
ment on the part of the new man allowed the Globe-Democrat 
to be “scooped” by the Republican. The chief viewed the 
result philosophically, simply remarking to the foreman that 
the arrangement didn’t seem to be altogether successful. 


To the end Mr. McCullagh considered the matter selected 
from other papers one of the important features of the Globe- 
Democrat. He gave this department his personal attention. 
He never used the scissors to “fill up.”” He said repeatedly 
that a good news editor was one of the most valuable members 
of the staff. In the earlier years the Globe-Democrat carried 
from half a dozen to half a score of columns of reprint daily. 
When advertising crowded and space must be made, the long 
editorials were left over until they filled a composing stone. 
There were many days when a column of paragraphs com- 
prised all of the editorial matter. And on other days, like 
Monday mornings, which were lean, the long editorials went 
in filling from four to six columns. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISSOURIANA 


Grand Tower Island 

Topics in Missouri History 

An Abused River 

Shot Making in Missouri 
Advertisements in the Pioneer Press 


GRAND TOWER ISLAND 


Because of a general interest in Grand Tower Rock in 
the Mississippi river two miles below Wittenberg, Perry 
county, and because of its rich history coupled with the fact 
that so much varying and contradictory data exists concerning 
the governmental status of this unusual, natural phenomenon, 
the State Historical Society of Missouri recently attempted to 
uncover information that would determine the official designa- 
tion of Grand Tower Rock or Island. From the data un- 
covered in this search, it appears that Grand Tower is neither 
a national monument, a national park, nor a military reserva- 
tion as is sometimes claimed. However, the rock was with- 
drawn, for public purposes, by Executive Order of February 
24, 1871, and it remains so withdrawn today. The above 
assertions are based on statements received recently from 
governmental departments at Washington, D. C. 

The first mention of Grand Tower in history was appar- 
ently made by Father Marquette who passed the island in 
1673. In the account of his journey down the Mississippi 
river, Marquette evidently describes a place in the river 
which corresponds to Grand Tower. The island again comes 
into notice in 1699 when it was visited by three missionaries 
named St. Cosme, Montigny, and Davion. At this time a 
huge oak cross was erected on the rock and was blessed by 
Father St. Cosme. From this incident the rock has often 
been called ‘‘La Roche de la Croix’’ or “‘The Rock of the 
Cross.”” Indians held the spot in great awe, and a legend 
records that fourteen Miamis lost their lives in a whirlpool 
near the rock. 
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Many early travellers in the west noticed with great 
interest the little island near the Missouri shore where the 
waters of the Mississippi river rushed by with tremendous 
force. The Stephen H. Long Expedition of 1819, bound for 
the Upper Missouri, passed Grand Tower, and noted that 
Marquette had passed the place on his voyage. In 1833, 
during his travels in America, Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 
passed Grand Tower, and described it as a cylindrical rock, 
sixty to eighty feet high and crowned with red cedars. Another 
traveler, Edmund Flagg, passed the Grand Tower in 1836 and 
noted in his journal that the current there rushed through 
like a racehorse. Other writers have also mentioned the place, 
telling how early boatmen dreaded it and usually landed to 
tow their vessels past the spot along the opposite Illinois side. 

An article by Norman Reddick which appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on February 3, 1930, recounted the 
history of the island and reported that in 1871 the rock was 
declared a menace to navigation, and government officers 
decided to remove it from the river. However, according to 
this account, nearby residents objected and a petition was 
drafted and sent to Congress. Also, according to this article, 
Willis Drummond, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office on February 17, 1871, recommended by letter to 
Columbus Delano, then Secretary of the Interior, that the 
rock be set aside as a national ‘“‘preserve’’, and President 
Grant on February 24, 1871, signed the order which made the 
Rock of the Cross a ‘“‘national park.” 

Much of the article in the Post-Dispatch is correct, 
excepting the statement that the Rock of the Cross, or Grand 
Tower, was made a “national park.’”’ Letters from various 
governmental departments in Washington show just what the 
official status of the island has been and is today. 

On inquiry of the State Historical Society, Brigadier 
General James F. McKinley, acting Adjutant General of the 
War Department, wrote the following on September 3, 1932: 

Grand Tower Island is neither a military reservationnor a national park. 

This island is at the present time the site of operations being conducted 


by the Corps of Engineers of the War Department in connection with the 
rivers and harbors program. 
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From Arno B. Cammerer, acting director of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, came the following 
statement of September 17, 1932: 


Grand Tower Island is not a national park nor does it appear to be a 
national monument under the War Department...... In 1930, Mr. Roger 
Toll, our Chief Investigator, visited and investigated an island in the Mis- 
sissippi River, a hundred miles south of St. Louis, called Tower Island, 
which we believe is the same as Grand Tower Island. Mr. Toll found it 
necessary to report adversely on the qualification of this island for estab- 
lishment as either a national park or a national monument. We have 
informed others who were interested in this island of Mr. Toll’s adverse 
report, and also that we could not recommend it for establishment as either 
a park or monument under the jurisdiction of this Service. 


On further inquiry came an explanation of the status of 
Grand Tower from Thomas C. Havell, acting commissioner 
of the General Land Office, Department of the Interior. 
Mr. Havell’s letter, dated November 7, 1932, was forwarded 
to the State Historical Society through Mr. Cammerer of the 
National Park Service. The letter states: 


The records of this office show that an unsurveyed rock or island in 
the Mississippi River, known as Grand Tower Rock, located in approxi- 
mately Sec. 20, T. 34 N., R. 14 E., 5th P. M., Missouri, just south of the 
town of Wittenberg, was withdrawn by Executive Order of February 24, 
1871, for public purposes, and remains so withdrawn. 

Such withdrawal was based upon a recommendation from the then 
Commissioner of this office, Mr. Willis Drummond, to the Secretary of 
the Interior, as the position of said rock in the channel of the river and its 
height above the water suggested its possible future utility as the natural 
pier of a bridge across the river at this point, or in some other project of 
public interest. 


Considerable interest in Grand Tower Island was aroused 
a few months ago by Robert L. Ripley in his illustrated 
feature, ‘Believe It Or Not’’, when he made the statement that 
Grand Tower Island was the smallest national park in the 
world. In its attempt to obtain definite information on the 
island, the State Historical Society wrote Mr. Ripley to 
inquire his sources of information on this historical rock, but 
as yet we have received no reply. The data given above 
from other sources, however, shows the official status of Grand 
Tower Island. 
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TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY. 


Continuing the list of suggested ‘“‘Topics in Missouri 
History’’ begun in the last issue of the Review, the State 
Historical Society presents in this issue two more topics of 
ponular interest: ‘‘Pioneering in Missouri”, and ‘“The World 
War and Missouri.”” The references are not intended to con- 
stitute exhaustive bibliographies, but rather, to list the publica- 
tions that should be of most help to the general reader. 
Many of the works are available either in local libraries, or 
they may be sent out on loan from the library of the State 
Historical Society upon payment of transportation charges. 
In some instances only one or two of the references will be 
needed for the general reader to cover the subject adequately. 
References cited as Review indicate The Missouri Historical 
Review, published by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


PIONEERING IN MISSOURI 


Arnold, Mrs. W. H., ‘Pioneer Life in Clay and Harrison Counties,” 
Review, XXVII, Oct., 1932, pp. 102-103. 

Bell, Ovid, ‘Pioneer Life in Callaway County,” Review, XXI, Jan., 1927, 
pp. 156-165. 

Britton, Rollin J., “Early Days on Grand River and the Mormon War,” 
Review, XIII, Jan., 1919, pp. 112-134, and each succeeding issue, end- 
ing with XIV, Apr. and July, 1920, pp. 459-473. 

Britton, Wiley, ‘‘Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri,’’ Review, XVI, 
Oct., 1921, pp. 42-85, and each succeeding issue, ending with XVII, 
Apr., 1923, pp. 358-375. 

Bryan, William Smith, ‘Daniel Boone,’’ Review, III, Jan., 1909, pp. 
89-98, and each succeeding issue, ending with IV, Jan., 1910, pp. 
85-91. 

Bryan, William Smith, and Rose, Robert, A History of the Pioneer Families 
of Missouri, (1876). A rather rare book. 

Collier, L. T., “Livingston County Pioneer Settlers and Subsequent 
Events,”’ Review, VI, July, 1912, pp. 201-206. 

Darby, John F., Personal Recollections, (1880). 

Douglass, Robert Sidney, History of Southeast Missouri, (2 vols., 1912), 
Vol. I, Chapter IX, “Social Life,” pp. 117-138. 

Duncan, Lucy Routt Bradford, ‘Early Days in Phelps County,” Review, 
XIX, Oct., 1924, pp. 99-104. 

Ellis, James Fernando, The Influence of Environment on the Settlement of 
Missouri, (1929). 

Frodsham, C. W., “Pioneer Days in Andrew County,” Review, XX, July, 

1926, p. 588. 
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“How the Pioneer Dressed,” Review, XXVII, Oct., 1932, pp. 72-73. 

Kemper, Charles S., ‘‘A Northwest Missouri Pioneer, 1837,’’ Review, XX, 
July, 1926, pp. 571-572. 

Musick, John R., Stories of Missouri, (1897). 

Owen, Mary Alicia, “Social Customs and Usages in Missouri During the 
Last Century,” Review, XV, Oct., 1920, pp. 176-190. 

Owen, Walter E., “‘Pioneer Days in Henry County,” Review, XXV, July, 
1931, pp. 670-671. 

“Pioneer Implements,” Review, XXV, Jan., 1931, pp. 378-380. 

“Pioneer Marketing,” Review, XXI, Jan., 1927, pp. 282-283. 

“Pioneer Preaching in Missouri,” Review, XXI, Oct., 1926, pp. 135-136. 

Risley, Mrs. Alice Carey, ‘Pioneer Days in West Plains and Howell 
County,” Review, XXIII, July, 1929, pp. 575-582. 

RoBards, John L., ‘‘The Story of the Pioneer,” in A History of Northeast 
Missouri, edited by Walter Williams, (1913), Vol. I, Chapter II, pp. 
13-26. 

Scharf, J. Thomas, History of St. Louis, (2 vols., 1883), Vol. 1, p. 268-316. 
On manners and Customs. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., ‘“‘The Pioneer,” Review, XIX, Jan., 1925, pp. 241- 
255. 

Stevens, Walter B., ‘‘The Missouri Tavern,” Review, XV, Jan., 1921, pp. 
241-276. 

Stevens, Walter B., “The Missourian,” Review, XVII, Jan., 1923, pp. 
117-129. 

Stevens, Walter B., Missourians One Hundred Years Ago, (1917). 

Switzler, William F., ‘Missouri Old Settlers’ Day Tales,”’ Review, II, July, 
1908, pp. 296-302. 

Williams, Sara Lockwood, ‘“‘Pioneer Days in Old Sparta,” Review, XXV, 
July, 1931, pp. 550-555. 

Williams, Walter (ed.), A History of Northwest Missouri, (3 vols., 1915), 
Vol. I, Chapter V, ‘‘The Life of the Pioneer,” pp. 48-81. 

Also consult various general histories of Missouri, and histories of 
the counties. 


THE WORLD WAR AND MISSOURI 


Barkley, John Lewis, No Hard Feelings!, (1930). 

Clark, Harvey C., ‘Missourians in Service,’’ Review, XIV, Oct., 1919. 
pp. 1-15. 

Clark, Harvey C., Report of the Adjutant General of Missouri, January 1 
1917-December 31, 1920. 

“Congressional Medal of Honor Awarded Six Missourians,” Review, XIV, 
Jan., 1920, pp. 273-275. 

Coontz, Robert E., From the Mississippi to the Sea, (1930). 

Crowder, Enoch H., The Spirit of Selective Service, (1920). 

Crowder, Enoch H., Review, XXVI, July, 1932, pp. 414-415. 

Edwards, Evan Alexander, From Doniphan to Verdun—The Official His- 

tory of the 140th Infantry, (1920). 
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English, George H. (Jr.), History of the 89th Division, U. S. A., (1920). 

Epperson, Ivan H., “George Creel’ (U. S. Censor), Review, XII, Jan., 
1918, pp. 100-110. 

Epperson, Ivan H., ‘‘Major General John J. Pershing,’’ Review, XI, Apr. & 
July, 1917, pp. 313-323. 

Farrell, Cullom Holmes, Incidents in the Life of General Pershing, (1918). 

Guitar, Sarah, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., The Messages and Proclamations 
of the Governors of the State of Missouri, (1928), Vol. XI, pp. 247-477, 
on the administration of Governor Frederick D. Gardner. 

Hall, Bert, and Niles, John J., One Man’s War—The Story of the Lafayette 
Escadrille (1929). 

Hall, Norman S., “‘Five Red Days,” in Liberty Magazine, May 14, 1927. 

Haswell, William S., and Stevenson, Charles S., A History of Company A— 
314th Engineers, 89th Division, (1919). 

Headquarters, 89th American Division, Second Section, General Staff, 
Germany. (Mimeographed general orders.) Feb. 15 to May 3, 1919. 

Keller, Roy L., History of Company “B,” 354th Infantry, 89th Division 
(1919), 

Kenamore, Clair, From Vauquois Hill to Exermont; a History of the Thirty- 

fifth Division (1919), 

Kenamore, Clair, The Story of the 139th Infantry (1920). 

Lee, Jay M., The Artilleryman (1920). About the 129th F. A. 

Lewis, Leroy B., and Selby, P. O., History of Company “F,” 354th Infantry, 
89th Division. (n. d.) 

McGrath, John F., War Diary of 354th Infantry (1920?). 

Mahan, George A., ‘‘Rear Admiral Robert F. Coontz, U. S. N.,” Review, 
XIII, July, 1919, pp. 372-376. 

Mahan, George A., “Arthur J. Forrest,’ Review, XVII, Oct., 1922, pp. 
99-101. 

Masseck, C. J., Official Brief History, 89th Division, U.S. A. (n. d.). 

Missouri Council of Defense, Final Report of the (1917-1918-1919). 

“Missourians Abroad—W. P. Jackson,” Review, XXVI, Apr., 1932, p. 301. 

‘‘Missouri’s Share of Heroes,” Review, XXIV, Jan., 1930, pp. 295-296. 

“Nancy Coonsman Hahn to Create Missouri’s War Memorial Shaft,’ 
Review, XVI, Jan., 1922, pp. 313-314. 

Pershing, John J., My Experiences in the World War (1931, 2 Vols.). 

Ridings, J. Willard, “Edward R. Stettinius, Assistant Secretary of War,” 
Review, XIII, Oct., 1918, pp. 36-43. 

Ridings, J. Willard, “Rear Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, U. S. N.,” Review, 
XIV, Jan., 1920, pp. 211-216. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., A History of Missouri and Missourians (1927), 
pp. 265-276. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., ‘Missouri and the War,” Review, XII, Oct., 1917, 
pp. 22-31, and each succeeding issue until XIII, Oct., 1918, pp. 1-35; 
XIII, July, 1919, pp. 319-360. 

Stevens, Walter B., ‘‘David R. Francis, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
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AN ABUSED RIVER 


Down from Iowa through a long, narrow valley, runs Fox 
river, cutting diagonally across Clark county, Missouri, and 
entering the Mississippi. Its name now perhaps commemo- 
rates the tribe of Fox Indians, but there was a time when the 
name was not particularly pleasing, especially, it seems, to 
the compiler of data about Lewis county in Alphonso Wet- 
more’s Gazetteer of the State of Missouri in 1837. 

Taking the art of bestowing place-names in a firm hand, 
this compiler wrote: 


“This new county of Clark is very happily situated, hav- 
ing the Mississippi and the Desmoines on the east and north- 
east, and being likewise well watered in the interior with the 
head branches of Wyaconda, and a large stream called by the 
abominable name of ‘Stinking Creek,’ The next general 
assembly will certainly have good taste enough to change 
the name of this fine stream, to accord with that given by the 


compiler, and accordingly inserted in his map—‘Aromatic 
° , 
river. 


If the good taste of the Missouri General Assembly ever 
induced it to elevate Stinking Creek to the dignity of Aromatic 
River, the published laws do not reveal the fact. But the 
name was soon to be changed. Although the map in Wet- 
more’s Gazetteer of 1837 does indicate the stream as Aromatic 
river, Edward Hutawa, in a map published as early as 1844, 
called it by its present name of Fox River. 
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SHOT MAKING IN MISSOURi 


Pioneers depended on lead to help them conquer the 
frontier and fight their wars, and to Missouri this meant that 
the products of her rich lead mines were in great demand. But 
mining and smelting the lead was not all that had to be done. 
Bullets had to be molded and shot had to be made. Early 
frontiersmen carried molds with them to make their bullets, 
but shot making was more complicated and led to the estab- 
lishment of industries. 


On the towering bluffs overlooking the Mississippi river 
at Herculaneum, John N. Maclot erected the first shot tower 
west of Pittsburgh in 1809. Moses Austin, the man who 
originated the plan to colonize Texas, followed soon after in 
1810 with the second shot tower at Herculaneum, and in 
1814, Christian Wilt and John Honey erected another. 


Shot made at Herculaneum was used by American troops 
in the War of 1812, notably in the great victory at New 
Orleans in 1815. Products of the Missouri mines, according 
to Amos Stoddard, writing in 1812, supplied several Indian 
tribes and extensive settlements in the Mississippi and Ohio 
river valleys; large quantities were sent to New Orleans and 
Pittsburgh and even to the Atlantic coast and European 
markets. 


From those early times until the present, shot making 
has been carried on in Missouri, and but few changes have 
been made in the methods of manufacture. The old method 
of dropping the lead from a high elevation into a vessel of 
water has been but little improved upon. Over thirty years 
after John N. Maclot opened his shot tower, the daily Argus 
of St. Louis on August 19, 1840, printed the following descrip- 
tion of shot making near that city: 


The Shot Tower is 150 feet high, the lead is drawn up from the river 
bank by horse power, to the top, and then melted. It is taken out in 
ladles and run through a single row of small holes in a horizontal line, 
which forms it into drops, and cools, before it strikes the water contained 
in a large cistern below. It is then ladled out, put in a large sheet iron pan, 
and dried over a hot fire; when thoroughly dried, it is put in what is called 
a polishing keg; a small quantity of black lead is added, which by turning 
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some two or three hundred times gives it a bright, glossy appearance. 
It is then screened on tables, and sized. The factory has been in successful 
operation since the middle of April last, during which time there has been 
manufactured upwards of 400,000 Ibs. of shot, a majority for the merchants 
of this place. The manufacturing price is $1 per hundred pounds; the 
same weight of shot returned as lead received. From seven to eight hands 
are required when in full operation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
PLANTERS’ HOUSE! 


(Illustration) 


The subscribers have the pleasure to inform their friends and the 
public, that the above splendid establishment, will be opened by them for 
the reception of company, on or before the first day of April next. The 
Planters’ House is the largest Hotel west of the Mountains, and will be 
fitted up on a scale of corresponding character. Of the location, interior 
arrangements, and commodiousness of this Hotel, no mention is required. 
The proprietors—for the last four years lessees of the National Hotel 
in St. Louis—flatter themselves, that with the vastly superior accommoda- 
tions and means which they will possess for the comfort and entertainment 
of those who may visit them, they will be able to render the Planters’ 
House one of the most desirable places of resort for Travellers and Visitors 
in the Western country. 


STICKNEY & KNIGHT. 
St. Louis, March 2, 1841. 


From the Daily Missouri Republican, St. Louis, March 3, 1841, 


1The Planters’ House was one of the most famous of St. Louis hotels, and 
had many historical associations. Charles Dickens, the English novelist, on his 
American trip in 1842, stopped there; in 1858 it was the scene of a celebration 
in honor of the first Butterfield Overland Mail from California; and on June 11, 
1861, it was the meeting place of state and federal representatives preceding the 
outbreak of Civil war in Missouri. Construction began on the hotel in 1837, 
on ground owned by Judge J. B. C. Lucas, on the west side of Fourth Street, 
between Chestnut and Pine. The hotel was finally closed in 1890, but a new 
hotel of the same name was erected on the same site and opened in 1894. 
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THE subscriber wishes to hire the cutting of from three to five hun- 
dred cords of WOOD, at the Boon’s Lick salt works, for which he will 
give Fifty Cents per cord, and board the hands that cut it. 

William Becknell? 
June 18. 


From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon's Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 
June 25, 1819. 





NOTICE 
TO SALT MAKERS* 


THE subscriber being thereunto authorized, will contract to deliver 
any quantity of SALT KETTLES at St. Louis at seven and a half cents 
per pound, made at the Brush Creek furnace, near Pittsburgh. 


Lilburn W. Boggs. 
Franklin, April 23. 


From the Missouri Intelligencer, and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, Franklin, 
April 23, 1819. 


THE Subscribers for the support of a Presbyterian Clergyman, are 
requested to meet at the house of Joseph Frizel, to-morrow (Sunday) the 
24th Inst. at three o’clock. 

WM. NEELY, 
JOSEPH FRIZEL.* 
Jackson, Dec. 13, 1820. 


From the Independent Patriot, Jackson, December 23, 1820. 


*This advertisement supplies an additional fact to the scanty material on 
the life of William Becknell, who is considered the founder of the Santa Fe 
Trade. Becknell is thought to have been a native of Kentucky, born about 
1790. He was an early resident of Missouri, and in 1821 and 1822 made trips 
to Santa Fe, the latter trip being made with wagons. In 1824 he made an expe- 
dition to Green River (Colorado). The date of his death is not definitely known, 
though it may have been in 1832. 

3Salt was made at salt springs in the Boone's Lick country at an early date, 
as this advertisement indicates. Particularly was this so in the present Saline, 
Howard and Cooper counties. Saline county, as its name suggests, abounds with 
these salt springs. Salt retailed in Missouri in 1818, the year before this ad- 
vertisement appeared, at $2.50 a bushel. Lilburn W. Boggs, whose name ap- 
pears here, was governor of Missouri from 1836 to 1840. 

‘The ‘Presbyterian Clergyman’’ mentioned here was probably Timothy 
Flint, who spent nearly two years in southeast Missouri, from December, 1819, 
until September, 1821. The latter year or more of this time was spent by 
Flint in Jackson. William Neely owned a farm on the west side of Jackson, 
and was a prominent man. He served in the council of the territorial legislature 
from Cape Girardeau county, and was elected president of the Council. In 
1811 he was paymaster of the Fourth Regiment of militia. Joseph Frizel was 
an early merchant of Jackson. 
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JAMES S. ROLLINS; 
Attorney at Law, 


Having settled permanently in Columbia, respectfully tenders his pro- 
fessional services to the citizens of Boone, Howard, Callaway and Monroe 
counties. His office is the new Brick building, on the east side of Guitar 
Street, where he will at all times give the most prompt attention to the 
duties of his profession. 


Columbia, April, 1834. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Columbia, April 19, 1834. 


5James Sidney Rollins was born at Richmond, Ky., in 1812. He graduated 
from the University of Indiana in 1830 and from Transylvania University in 
1834. He was admitted to the bar in 1834, and began practicing law at Colum- 
bia, Mo. He was a major in the Black Hawk war, served in both houses of the 
Missouri General Assembly and was twice (1848 and 1857) defeated for governor 
of Missouri. He served in Congress from 1861 to 1865. For his work on behalf 
of the University of Missouri he is called ‘‘the father of the University of Mis- 
souri."’ He was for 20 years a curator of the institution and from 1869 to 1886 
president of the board. He died at Columbia in 1888. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
UNKNOWN AUTHOR 


“Oh! Justice, when expelled from other habitations, make 
this thy dwelling-place.”’ 

Perhaps no other inscription on any public building in 
Missouri has been used more often by lawyers than the 
inscription that has adorned the Boone county courthouses 
at Columbia since 1847. It has been quoted in cases that 
have been of state-wide and even national importance. It is 
on the front of The Denver Post building in Denver, Colorado, 
placed there by a Missourian who as a boy first read it on the 
Boone county courthouse. It is familiar to many throughout 
the nation. And yet, for all its fame, its author is unknown. 

Nearly all who have written about this motto of Boone 
county justice have declared that it was Dr. William Jewell, 
superintendent of the construction of the new courthouse of 
1847, who had it inscribed on a marble slab and placed over 
the front door of the building. It has been stated, though 
perhaps incorrectly, that the motto also adorned the court- 
house that stood from 1824 until replaced in 1847. Whena 
new courthouse was completed in 1909, the marble slab, with 
its inscription of justice, was placed on the corridor wall of the 
south entrance of the building, where it remains today. 

By some who have tried to discover the author of the 
inscription, it has been suggested that he was Dr. William 
Jewell. But admittedly, this suggestion has not been 
established historically, and it continues to be only a con- 
jecture. The stately measure of the quotation has led many 
others to search the fields of classic literature, but careful 
search has brought no results. The author remains unknown. 


HONOR TWO MISSOURI EDUCATORS 


Two Missouri educators have been included among the 
ten outstanding persons in the development of American 
education, by a commission of the National Education 
Association, meeting in Minneapolis, according to the Kansas 
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City Times, February 28, 1933. They are the late James M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, and the late William Torrey 
Harris, of St. Louis. 

Dr. Greenwood was born in Illinois in 1837, and early in 
life moved to Missouri with his parents. Although largely 
self-taught, his education was climaxed by ten months in the 
Methodist Seminary, at Canton, Mo., during which he nearly 
completed a four year course. He studied law, joined the 
Missouri State Militia during the Civil war, and following this 
conflict chose the teaching profession for his life work. He 
taught in Illinois, Huntsville, and Kirksville, and in 1874 
became superintendent of schools in Kansas City, then a 
town of about 40,000. For the following forty years he strove 
constantly to modernize both schools and teaching methods. 
Believing that the health of the pupils should be one of the 
primary interests of a school he advocated the correct con- 
struction of school buildings and the development of classes in 
physical education. He helped organize a philosophical club 
in Kansas City, which in 1895 was named “The Greenwood 
Club” in his honor. He was an author of note, and held 
many professional and honorary positions before his death in 
Kansas City on August 1, 1914. 

Dr. William Torrey Harris was born in Connecticut, in 
1835, and received his education in the common schools, 
academies, and Yale College where he spent two and a half 
years but left before being graduated. In 1857 he began 
teaching in the public schools of St. Louis, becoming succes- 
sively, principal of a grade school, assistant city superintendent 
in 1866, and superintendent in 1868. He held the latter 
position until 1880, and during these years promoted a plan 
of manual training and helped to establish the public school 
kindergarten. A student of philosophy, he became one of the 
foremost Hegelian scholars in America, and in 1867 founded 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy which was published 
until the close of 1893. He was one of the leaders in the 
“St. Louis Movement,’”’ and was a founder of the St. Louis 
Philosophical Society. In 1880 he moved to Concord, Mass., 
where he engaged in the teaching of philosophy for nine years. 
In September, 1889, he became United States Commissioner 
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of Education and continued in this office until June 30, 1906, 
when he resigned. He died in Providence, R.I., November 5, 
1909. 

The careers of these two men form an interesting parallel. 
They were of practically the same age. Neither was the 
graduate of a college or university, Greenwood failing to 
graduate because of ill health, and Harris leaving Yale in 
his junior year. From this point their education was a 
matter of diligent personal application and experience. Both 
were teachers in Missouri schools before the Civil war, but 
the period in which their services to Missouri was most 
pronounced was that during and after reconstruction, the 
only difference being that Harris left the state in 1880, and 
in 1889 entered a field of national service. He secured a 
position, by the way, which Dr. Greenwood helped him to get. 
A remarkable growth in enrollment in St. Louis schools, from 
17,000 to 55,000 occurred during Harris’ superintendency; the 
total enrollment in Kansas City grew from 4,262 to 43,282, 
under Greenwood’s administration. Philosophy was the 
strong secondary interest of each of them, and through its 
application to educational principles they improved methods 
of training and instruction. Their influence on contemporary 
educational thought was exerted through profuse writings, 
and activity in professional associations. Harris wrote much 
on philosophy also. Both made notable contributions to the 
educational development of Missouri’s two largest cities, and 
this new distinction which has been bestowed upon them 
reflects the high esteem in which they are held in this State 
and their outstanding rank in the development of American 
education. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Dr. Benjamin McAllister Anderson, Jr.,of New York City, 
a native of Missouri and a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, is the son of Benjamin McAllister Anderson, former 
State senator, and Mrs. Anderson, of Columbia, Missouri. 
He holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University, New York, and was for a time on the faculty of 
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Harvard University. He is now connected with the Chase 
National Bank of New York City, as an economist, and is 
author of: Social Value, The Value of Money, and Effects of 
the War on Money, Credit and Banking in France and the 


United States. He is also editor of the Chase Economic 
Bulletin. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—-GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Dr. George Washington Carver was born on a farm near 
Diamond Grove, Missouri, probably about 70 years ago, the 
son of negro slaves. He worked his way through schools at 
Neosho, Missouri, Fort Scott, Kansas, and Simpson College 
and Iowa State College. At the request of Booker T. Wash- 
ington he established a school of agriculture in Tuskegee 
Institute in 1896. He has remained with this school ever 
since, and from common agricultural products has produced 
scientific marvels. From ordinary peanuts he has made 285 
useful products, including milk, butter, cheese, soap, powder, 
and even axle grease. From sweet potatoes he has made 118 
products. Dr. Carver is also a skilled artist and musician, 
and according to a writer in the American Magazine (October, 
1932) he once declined a position in the Edison laboratories, 
preferring to continue his work among his own race. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—HUBERT EATON 


The title of Chevalier of the Crown of Italy has been 
conferred upon Mr. Hubert Eaton, native of Liberty, Missouri, 
by the Italian government in recognition of his efforts in 
bringing to America the works of Italian artists and sculptors, 
according to Victoria Harvey, writing in the Kansas City 
Journal-Post of November 27, 1932. An alumnus of William 
Jewell College, Mr. Eaton engaged in chemical engineering in 
Montana and Nevada. He is the builder of the Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, Glendale, California, world famous for its 
objects of art, containing both originals and reproductions of 
rare charm. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD—MARTIN B. SKAGGS 


Martin B. Skaggs, founder and owner of the Safeway 
chain of grocery stores, was born at Aurora, Missouri, accord- 
ing to the Kansas City Journal-Post, of September 25, 1932. 
He began working in a store at Granby when he was fourteen 
years old, and later engaged in mercantile work in Oklahoma. 
On August 15, 1915, he founded the first of his grocery stores 
at American Falls, Idaho. This venture was successful from 
the start, and Mr. Skaggs began selling in car lots, soon 
thereafter extending his holdings into nearby states. The 
present nation-wide chain is the result of a merger with the 
Marrs group of stores, also founded by a native Missourian. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—MISS PHRADIE WELLS 


Miss Phradie Wells, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was born in Macon county, Missouri, near 
Atlanta. Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Wells. Miss 
Wells has contracted for a tenth consecutive season with the 
Metropolitan Opera, having begun in 1923. In 1923 she made 
a European tour.—From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, June 
13, 1932. 


PRIZES OFFERED BY THE U. D. C. OF MISSOURI 


The Missouri Division of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, of which Mrs. Guy C. Million of Boonville is 
president, is this year sponsoring two essay contests. One is for 
high school students and the other for chapter members only. 

As the Missouri Division is assisting in restoring Stratford, 
the home of the Lees, the subject chosen for the high school 
contest is ‘Stratford: Another National Shrine on the 
Potomac.” The prizes are: first, $25; second, $15; third 
and fourth, $5 each. 

An objective of the Missouri Division is the marking 
of the battlefield of Lexington, so the subject chosen for the 
other contest is “Sterling Price: the Battles he Fought in 
Missouri,” with special reference to the battle of Lexington. 

The contests are in charge of the Division Historian, 
Mrs. John H. Hardin, of Independence, Missouri. 
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A MISSOURI DANIEL 


At the recent meeting of the Boone county historical 
society, one of its members, N. T. Gentry, told the following 
historical-political story, which was related to him by the 
late E. W. Stephens. In November, 1884, shortly after the 
election of President Grover Cleveland, the Boone county 
Democrats held a jubilee meeting in Rocheport, and speeches 
were made by Colonel Wm. F. Switzler, Colonel E. C. More, 
E. W. Stephens, and John M. Samuel. In his speech, Mr. 
Samuel, who was noted for his wit, said, ‘“‘The old radical 
party has seen the hand writing on the wall, and the ominous 
words ‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin’ are sounding in its ears.” 
After the speaking, Colonel More took Mr. Samuel to task 
for making such a mistake, as he thought those words were 
written on the cross on Calvary. As Colonel Switzler and 
Mr. Stephens declined to take part in this Biblical controversy, 
the question was referred to a typical preacher-politician of 
the county, who said, “Boys, it is difficult to make a literal 
translation of that phrase, but the substance of it is that the 
Lord is tired of a man where he is at, and sends him ‘out in 
the field to eat grass like an ox.’” Mr. Stephens said, 
“Under the circumstances, every one agreed that the trans- 
lation was satisfactory.” 


HOW I GOT MARK TWAIN’S AUTOGRAPH 
BY WILLIAM EBEN SCHULTZ, CANTON, MISSOURI 


In 1907 I clipped the following anecdote about Samuel L. 
Clemens from a popular magazine: ‘A wealthy man holding 
a high position in America once wrote to Mark Twain, who 
failed to answer his letter. The writer, who waited a con- 
siderable time for a reply, at length became so exasperated 
that he sent a sheet of paper and a stamp to the author as 
a reminder. Mark Twain instantly replied on a post-card: 
‘Paper and stamp received. Please forward envelope.’ ” 

I did not take this story too seriously, but I did find 
in it an excuse to approach the famous humorist for his auto- 
graph. I was just out of college, making literary scrapbooks, 
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and had plenty of enthusiasm and boldness to face with 
confidence the seats of the mighty. I had read that Mr. 
Clemens received several hundred requests a week for his 
valued signature, and that his secretary was obliged to con- 
sign them uniformly to the wastebasket. Here was my 
opportunity, and I tried it; I mailed the following letter, sent 
in care of Harper and Brothers. 


“Dear Mr. Clemens: 

I am a native Missourian, living in Canton, where I 
land all the steamboats and explore every island of the Missis- 
sippi. I have grown up and played with both Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn. All that I lack to make me happy 
is your autograph, which for historical, literary, and senti- 
mental reasons I should prize more than any in my collection. 
Someone has related an incident (which probably never hap- 
pened) about your receiving a letter from a man who dis- 
patched a sheet of paper and a stamp for a reply, and about 
your request, on a post-card, for an envelope. Not taking 
any chances, I am sending you all three at once—paper, stamp, 
and envelope.” 

Within a week the result of my “strategy” arrived, and 
there I was, the proud possessor of my sheet of paper, with a 
two-line epigram neatly inscribed in the center of the page, 
and the characteristic autograph which has become the pearl 
of great price to the literati and the professional collectors 
alike: 

“‘Let us save the tomorrows 
for work. 
Truly yours 
Mark Twain.” 


I have not searched the author’s books completely in 
order to locate this sentence, but two Clemens specialists 
to whom I submitted it were unable to recognize it at first 
sight, and suggested that it might be an unprinted proverb 
of the pilot sage. In 1927, however, this very saying, in a 
separate paragraph, was presented by Clara Clemens Gabrilo- 
witsch as a part of a syndicated series of fragments “‘in first 
authorized newspaper publication of material” by her father, 
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without a reference to its location in a larger setting, or its 
origin elsewhere. 

Anyway, I get a double meaning from this little epigram, 
which may be read seriously, with the point of future labor 
cheerfully accepted, or whimsically interpreted, as we find 
in the great Missourian’s eye the twinkle of eternal boyhood, 
and hear his lovable advice that we should save the to-morrows 
for work, and not use any more of the to-days than is absolutely 
necessary for that purpose. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The House Appropriations Committee voted last night 
to favorably report a bill to appropriate $10,000 for the 
State’s participation in a bicentennial celebration next summer 
at Ste. Genevieve, Missouri’s earliest [permanent] white settle- 
ment.—From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Feb. 2, 1933. 





The centennial of Greene county, which was organized 
January 2, 1833, was celebrated by a three-day memorial 
program January 7, 8,9, 1933. Special sermons were preached 
by ministers in Springfield churches on the first day, and a 
community historical meeting was held January 8. Prof. 
L. E. Meador of Drury College and Dr. E. M. Shepard, his- 
torian, were the principal speakers at this meeting. On the 
third day a pageant was held depicting the historical de- 
velopment of the southwestern Missouri Ozarks region. 
The complete program appears in the Springfield Sunday 
News and Leader, January 8, 1932, and other local papers 
furnish further data on the celebration. 





The 100th anniversary of the organization of Morgan 
County occurred January 5, 1933. The Versailles Statesman 
of February 23, 1933, was a special historical edition, in 
honor of the anniversary. 





The 100th anniversary of the Second Baptist Church, 
of St. Louis, was observed by the presentation of a historical 
pageant, January 19, 1933.—From the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat January 19, 1933. 
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The sixty-fifth anniversary number of the St. Louis, 
Insurance Review appeared in December, 1932. The publica- 
tion was established as The Western Insurance Review in 1867. 





The 75th anniversary of the congregation of St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church, Kansas City, was celebrated December 11, 
1932. The congregation was organized December 14, 1857.— 
From the Kansas City Journal-Post, Dec. 12, 1932. 


NOTES 


The forgotten grave of Daniel Morgan Boone, near the 
Blue Hills Golf Course in Kansas City, has been found and is 
expected to be appropriately marked, due to the efforts of 
Mrs. Ada McLoughlin, a teacher at Westport High School.— 
From the Kansas City Journal-Post, December 11, 1932. 





A file of contemporary clippings concerning the Battle 
of Lexington, fought September 18-19-20, 1861, has been 
presented to the Lexington Chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy by Col. Sandford Sellers, Jr.—From the 
Lexington Advertiser-News, Dec. 13, 1932. 





The fact that U. S. Grant, later a general in the Civil 
war and President of the United States, pawned his gold watch 
in St. Louis in 1857, has been brought to light by Paul M. 
Angle, librarian of the State Historical Society of Illinois.— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 29, 1933. 





Mrs. Marietta Flack, 93, widow of the late Rev. J. V. B. 
Flack, who first brought public attention to the healing 
qualities of the mineral waters at Excelsior Springs, Missouri, 
died January 22, 1933.—From the Excelsior Springs Daily 
Standard, Jan. 23, 1933. 





Missouri was the thirty-sixth state to ratify the Norris 
amendment to abolish the lame-duck Congress. 
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An old time shooting match was held in Ste. Genevieve 
county recently, in which muzzle-loading rifles were used. 
In this region about fifty such rifles have been preserved, and 
many of them date back to the days of Danial Boone. Mr. 
L. C. Hayes, St. Louisian, who is an authority on outdoor 
life subjects, states that except for those in private collec- 
tions and museums, there are probably only two other locali- 
ties where so many pioneer guns are to be found, the Blue 
Ridge and Big Smoky mountain regions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky.—From an article by Damon Kerby in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 11, 1932. 





John G. McNair, Jr., age 39, a great grandson of Alexan- 
der McNair, first governor of the State of Missouri, was 
killed accidentally in Kansas City on January 31, 1933.— 
From the Kansas City Star, February 1, 1933. 





A collection of 5,000 Indian stone relics is on exhibit 
in the library of the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, at Kirksville. The majority of these have been 
collected by Rev. C. N. Wood and Mr. Archie Wood, the 


latter of Luray, Missouri—From the Kirksville, Northeast 
Missourian, Jan. 12, 1933. 





The Kahoka Clark County Courier regularly publishes 
contributed historical articles of local interest. Typical of 
these are ‘The Early History of Snyder’s Mill,”’ by Lois 
Hoewing, and ‘“‘The Early History of Alexandria, Missouri,” 
by Louise Hoewing, in the issue of February 10, 1933. 





The Kahoka Gazette-Herald maintains a special depart- 
ment called ‘‘Relics and Reminiscences’”’ which is devoted to 
letters from former residents, articles concerning relics, or any 
communication dealing with Clark county history. 





A historical sketch of Chapel Hill College, one of the 
first co-educational institutions in Missouri appears in the 
Kansas City Times, of January 31, 1933. It is planned to 
erect a marker commemorating the college and to establish a 
park surrounding its former site. 
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“Westport’s Centenary Revives Old Stories of the 
Founders and Their Living Descendants,” a lengthy article 
by A. B. MacDonald in the Kansas City Star, January 29, 
1933, contains much of historical interest to Kansas City. 





A historical sketch of the First United Presbyterian 
Church, University City, which was founded in 1839, appears 
in the St. Louis Star and Times of January 19, 1933. This 
is one of a series of articles on St. Louis churches and con- 
gregations. 





The Pony Express Museum belonging to W. Parker 
Lyon, of San Marino, California, was described in the Los 
Angeles Times, and the article was reprinted in the Kansas 
City Star of January 28, 1933. 





A descriptive and historical sketch of St. Joseph’s In- 
firmary, located seven miles southwest of Eureka, Missouri, 
was written by Nellie Boland for the Pacific Transcript 
of January 27, 1933. The Infirmary was established by the 
Sisters of Mercy in 1884, and was reorganized by the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers five years ago. 





Historic Redings Mill, on Shoal Creek south of Joplin, 
burned on November 9, 1932. An account of the fire and 
a history of the mill and its site are given in the Joplin Globe 
of November 10, 1932. 





An extract concerning Keytesville and Chariton county 
from a journal made by an uncle of F. W. Douthitt on a trip 
from Madison, Illinois, to California in 1853 appears in the 
Keytesville Chariton Courier, December 16, 1932. The article 
first appeared in the Big Stone Headlight, of Big Stone City, 
South Dakota. 





A series of articles concerning historic spots in St. Louis, 
written by Homer Bassford, appears in the St. Louis Star 
and Times, beginning with the issue of February 14, 1933. 
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“Methodism in Callaway County,” a series of articles 
by C. O. Ransford in the Fulton Daily Sun-Gaszetie of August 
31-September 7, 1932, contains much of interest concerning 
the spread of religion in pioneer Missouri. 





A pen sketch of a 200-year old burr oak tree on the old 
Westport road (now Rock Creek Road) near Independence, 
appears in the Kansas City Star, January 15, 1933. The 
tree is known as ‘‘The Witness Tree’ or ‘““The Landmark 
Tree,” as it is said that all the old land surveys of Jackson 
county were run from it. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


To the Eighty-Third Report of the Public Schools of the 
State of Missouri for the year ending June 30, 1932, is added 
a supplement of 1656 pages, containing an administrative 
survey of 107 of the 114 county school systems in Missouri. 
This survey is perhaps the most ambitious ever attempted in 
Missouri, and grew out of legislation of the Fifty-Sixth 
General Assembly in regard to school re-districting. 

Many of the prominent educators of the State have 
aided in compiling this mass of material concerning the 
State school system. Reorganization plans for the schools 
of each county surveyed have been made to take care of the 
present and anticipated needs of the schools, occasioned by 
changing conditions since the present system of districting 
went into effect over fifty-seven years ago. Surveys have 
been made for every county of the State except Camden, 
Clay, Cole, Gasconade, Laclede, Macon and St. Charles 
counties. 





Those readers who remember the scholarly work of Dr. 
William G. Bek in translating from the German Gottfried 
Duden’s Report, his compilation on The Followers of Duden, 
and other works that have appeared in The Missouri His- 
torical Review, will at once appreciate the high standard of 
merit set in his latest translation. 

This new work by Dr. Bek is a tvanslation from the Ger- 
man of the First Journey to North America in the Years 1822 
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to 1824 by Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuertemberg, Stuttgart 
and Tuebingen, from the edition published by J. G. Cotta 
in 1835. 

The translation of this early western travel record is 
in manuscript form, and has been deposited by Dr. Bek with 
the State Historical Society of Missouri. The work is of 
more than passing importance to the history of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri river valleys. 

Prince Paul’s record is important to Missouri because of 
the description of life here only a short time after the territory 
had become a state. Particularly careful and revealing are 
his comments on St. Louis and its Indian and fur trading days, 
and his close observations on the journey up the Missouri. 
The German prince was a man of science and his observations 
on the animal and plant life, the Indians of the Upper Missouri, 
and the fur trade, are important, as well as are his comments 
on the social life of Louisiana and of Missouri. The prince 
met on his trip, and gives data on, such figures of western 
history as William Clark, Bishop Du Bourg, the Chouteaus, 
Major O'Fallon, Ashley’s men, a “Mr. Robidoux” (probably 
Joseph), Capt. Riley and Col. Leavenworth. 





It is not often that a book which is a real contribution 
in historical research is at the same time presented in an 
absorbingly interesting manner, yet that rare combination 
has been fully realized in William G. B. Carson’s new work 
on The Theatre on the Frontier—The Early Years of the St. 
Louis Stage. (The University of Chicago Press, 1932.) It 
is indeed welcome to discover a work so well done on a subject 
that has been so long badly neglected. 

Mr. Carson’s book relates the detailed history of the 
first twenty-five years ofathe stage in St. Louis. From 
January 6, 1815, when the first theatrical representation 
was given there, until the closing of the book with the season 
of 1839 which witnessed the appearance of such stars as the 
great Edwin Forrest, the book records a series of successes 
and failures, with scarcely ever a decline in interest. 

A large part of the work deals with the story of the 
stage partnership of Noah M. Ludlow and Sol Smith, who, 
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while also playing a part in the earlier history of the St. Louis 
stage, dominate the later period. In 1818, with the coming 
of the first real professionals to St. Louis, there began a 
moving pageant of great and near-great actors and actresses 
to St. Louis who made the history of the early American 
stage. Among them were: Louisa Lane (later Mrs. John 
Drew), Mrs. Mary Duff, Joseph M. Field, Madame Celeste, 
the famous Ellen Tree, and the great Edwin Forrest. The 
book also gives the names of all the other leading players who 
appeared in the Missouri city, and is particularly faithful 
in giving the names and performances of the less noted. In 
no casual sense, it may be said that Mr. Carson’s book is 
as much a contribution to the history of the American theatre 
as it is to the frontier theatre and Missouri history. 

By the use of newspapers, and by consulting manuscript 
collections, Mr. Carson has been able to correct many errors 
made in the personal accounts of Smith, and particularly those 
of Ludlow. The author has been careful, also, to give a 
record of all performances given during the twenty-five years, 
data which is summarized in an appendix. 

The author has interpreted well, the social background 
of St. Louis for the period he treats and one of his most 
significant conclusions is this: “In the cultural growth 
of St. Louis, the theatre was an important factor. As a 
matter of fact, except for the church, it was of those insti- 
tutions which fostered intellectual development the first 
on the scene.” The book contains an extensive bibliography 
and an excellent index. 





The relative importance of Missouri in the history of the 
west, is well shown in Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard’s book, 
The Pathbreakers From River to Ocean. (The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Glendale, Calif., sixth edition, 1932.) The book is 
intended primarily as a school text, but it serves adequately 
as a brief survey work on western history. This new edition 
is greatly enlarged over previous editions, and is very well 
illustrated with many unusual views. Throughout the pages 
that treat the dominating subjects of western history, such as 
the explorers, fur traders, trails, missions, gold discoveries, 
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transportation, and the military, the book contains many 
references to persons who form an important part of the history 
of Missouri as well as of the West. 





Fort Hall on the Oregon Trail by Jennie Broughton Brown 
is a work well-done on the history of a noted landmark and 
its region in the Pacific northwest. (The Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1932.) The book deals largely with the 
exploration of the northwest, and the fur-trading efforts of 
about a century ago. Much of the work concerns the enter- 
prises of Nathaniel J. Wyeth, who in 1834 founded Fort 
Hall on the Snake river in southeastern Idaho. Of particular 
interest are the author’s materials on actual trapping in the 
northwest, and on the Oregon Trail. The book covers 466 
pages, is well illustrated, has a good index, and is annotated. 





Arthur Chapman, in his new book, The Pony Express, 
has packed into a subject that is filled with the drama and 
color of the old West, a world of historical fact that make 
the book decidedly worth while. The book is the first really 
comprehensive work on the Pony Express. It was published 
in 1932 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 

Not only does Mr. Chapman present a vast store of details 
connected with the operation of the Pony Express, but he also 
gives an excellent picture of Western America in the period 
when those fleet horses and their riders held the interest of 
the world as they streaked back and forth along the vast trail 
between St. Joseph, Missouri, and California. Although 
brilliant sketches of western figures of the time, such as Kit 
Carson, F. X. Aubrey, ‘Wild Bill” Hickok, Joseph A. Slade, 
John Butterfield, and Ben Holladay, add much to the interest 
of the work, the book is marked by excellent and unexpected 
passages such as the one about Israel Landis, who made the 
unique Pony Express saddles at St. Joseph. 

One feels, perhaps, that the author could have given 
more attention to the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
the partners who first operated the Pony Express, but any 
deficiency in this direction can be accounted for by the lack 
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of any extensive source material. Russell and Majors come 
in for considerable mention, but the author could well have 
told more about William B. Waddell, whom he mentions 
scarcely at all. 

The author is not always accurate in his statements. On 
page 70 he has the Butterfield coaches rolling into St. Louis, 
though in actuality, they stopped at the terminus of the 
Pacific Railroad, over a hundred miles away, and the mail and 
passengers came from there into St. Louis on the train. On 
page 267 the author mentions a Senator Yulee “‘of Missouri,” 
when he evidently means the senator from Florida. Errors of 
this kind, however, should be allowed neither to detract from 
the general standard of the work, which is good, nor to question 
the validity of the research, which has been careful. 

The book contains a good bibliography, and what is too 
often rare in books of this type, but always valuable, a fairly 
adequate index. The work covers 319 pages, and is illus- 
trated with contemporary prints and photographs. 


Growing with the West is not only the autobiography of 
John M. Stahl, but a good source of information on authors of 
the Middle West, particularly those of Chicago, and of St. 
Louis. The book was published by Longmans, Green and 
Company in 1930. Stahl has been noted for many years as a 
writer for, and publisher of, farm journals. Much of his 
career was passed in Quincy and Chicago, and also in St. Louis. 
He has been known widely for his promotion of free rural mail 
delivery, advocacy of a parcels post, and encouragement of 
good roads. In the 1880’s Stahl lived in St. Louis, and several 
chapters of the book are on that city. One, ‘“‘Philosophy in 
St. Louis,” tells about the work of William T. Harris and 
Henry Brockmeyer; another chapter is on “Literary St. 
Louis,”’ and contains much data on Mary Noailles Murfree 
and Alexander N. De Menil. The author also mentions 
Eugene Field and Homer Croy, other Missouri writers whom 
he knew. Although the book has some errors, it is sprightly 
in style, and interestingly written, and presents a good pic- 
ture of the Middle West of the last fifty years or so. 
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“The Most Interesting Tree in Missouri,’’ an article in 
the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin of December, 1932, 
concerns the bald cypress tree of southeast Missouri. There 
is also an article on “Big Trees in Missouri.” 





The experiences of Samuel Baylis Williams, Missourian, 
during the Civil war, are printed in the Confederate Veteran 
of December, 1932. 





Mormonism In Missouri, 1831-1982, is the title of a 
thesis by Anna May Thompson, of the University of Colorado, 
according to a list in the University of Colorado Studies 
of November, 1932. 





“John Charles Fremont, Adventurer and Misadventurer, 
I—The Soldier of Fortune,”’ appears in the California History 
Nugget of February-March, 1931, which has just been issued. 
Subsequent chapters appear in the following numbers. 





The first installment of ‘‘The Autobiography of George 
Wiley Paul Hunt” appears in the Arizona Historical Review 
of January, 1933. Mr. Hunt was governor of Arizona many 
years, and was a native of Huntsville, Missouri. The same 
magazine has a short biographical sketch of Francois Xavier 
Aubrey. 





‘“‘Mountain Men—Louis Vasquez,” by Dr. LeRoy R. 
Hafen, appears in the Colorado Magazine of January, 1933. 
Vasquez was born in St. Louis in 1798 and died in Kansas 
City in 1868. The article contains much of interest concern- 
ing him and members of his family. 





“The Passing of an Old Custom—La Guignolee,” by 
Ida M. Schaaf, appears in the January, 1933, issue of Mid- 
America. The article presents the latest and most complete 
account of this outstanding French holiday custom of pioneer 
Missouri. 


| 
| 
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PERSONALS 


FREDERICK G. BonFits: Born in Troy, Mo., Dec. 31, 
1860; died in Denver, Colo., Feb. 2, 1933. He attended West 
Point, then worked in a New York City bank before moving 
to Kansas City, Mo. Here he engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness. In 1892 he and the late Harry H. Tammen purchased 
the Denver Post, continuing as partners in its operation until 
the death of Tammen in 1924. On October 29, 1909, they 
bought the Kansas City Post and published it until May 18, 
1922, when they sold it. During 1904-1921 they operated 
the Sells-Floto Circus. 


CLARENCE A. BurNEY: Born near Rantoul, Kan., Mar. 
27, 1876; died in Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 8, 1933. He taught 
school and then attended Ottawa University and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In 1901 he moved to Kansas City to begin 
the practice of law. Subsequently he was appointed assistant 
city counselor, and in 1910 was elected judge of the North 
Side Court, serving two terms. In 1914 he was elected to the 
circuit bench. During 1922-24 he was prosecutor, and in 
1926 was again elected to the circuit bench. In November, 
1932, he was elected to the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

CHARLES A. DENTON: Born in Adams county, IIl., 
Sept. 25, 1854; died in Butler, Mo., Dec. 25, 1932. He was 
admitted to the bar in Iowa in 1880, and two years later moved 
to Bates county, Missouri. He was city attorney of Butler 
one term, and in 1904 was elected judge of the 29th judicial 
circuit. Both in 1904 and 1912 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention. During the administration of 
Governor Hadley he was pardon attorney. He had been 
president of the Denton-Coleman Loan and Title Company 
since 1915. 

Vat H. GresLer: Born near Salisbury, Mo.; died in 
Salisbury, Mo., Jan. 1, 1933. He was engaged in the dry 
goods business in Salisbury for a time, then in January, 1913, 
bought an interest in the Press-Spectator. In 1928 he assumed 
full editorship of the paper, and continued in this capacity 


until his death. He was president of the Northeast Missouri 
Press Association. 
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URIEL SEBREE HALL: Born near Huntsville, Mo., Apr. 
12, 1852; died in Columbia, Mo., Dec. 30, 1932. He was 
graduated from Mount Pleasant College, at Huntsville, in 
1873, then became superintendent of public schools at Moberly. 
He was admitted to the bar and during 1880-82 was city 
attorney of Moberly. He was a representative in the 53rd 
and 54th Congresses, during 1893-97. He founded an academy 
at Prairie Hill, was its president four years, and in 1904 was 
elected president of Pritchett College, at Glasgow. For 
fifteen years preceding his death he was president of the 
U. S. Hall West Point and Annapolis Coaching School in 
Columbia. 


JoHN ARTHUR HANNAY: Born in Monroe county, Miss.» 
Nov. 16, 1852; died in Portland, Ore., Feb. 11, 1933. His 
parents moved to Versailles, Mo., in 1857, and in 1867 he 
began work in the newspaper offices there. In 1871 he bought 
the Morgan County Banner, changed its name to the Gazette, 
and published it for 17 years thereafter. Then with A. C. 
Baldwin he started the Sedalia Gazette, which he edited two 
years. During 1891-1914 he had an interest in the Versailles 
Leader. In 1915 he moved to Portland, Oregon, and pur- 
chased 2n interest in the Oregon Printing Company. He held 
clerical positions in the Missouri General Assemblies of 1881 
and 1883, as well as in the 50th, 52d, and 53rd Congresses. 
He was also a member of the board of managers of the State 
Training School for Boys, at Boonville, for seven years. He 
served two terms as collector of Morgan county. 


CHARLES TRABUE LLEWELLYN: Born at Winchester, 
Mo., May 9, 1867; died in Clark county, Mo., January 17, 
1933. He was admitted to the bar in Kahoka, Mo., in 
1889, and was later elected prosecuting attorney of Clark 
county. He was an advocate of rural free delivery and also of 
the Anti-Saloon League, and is said to have organized the first 
consolidated school district in the state. He was actively 
interested in history, and was secretary of the Clark County 
Old Settlers Association for 20 years. He kept a detailed 
political and biographical record of Clark county. 
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ArTHuR C. Roacu: Born in Reedy, West, Va., Nov. 
23, 1871; died in Harris, Mo., Dec. 30, 1932. He moved to 
Missouri early in life, and had engaged in the mercantile 
business in Harris for thirty years. In 1930 he was elected to 
the 56th General Assembly as representative from Sullivan 
county, and in 1932 was reelected. 


WiLuiaM J. Ryan: Died in Overland, Mo., Feb. 6, 1933, 
at the age of 52. At the time of his death he was serving his 
first term in the House of Representatives of the Missouri 
General Assembly, having been elected from the 5th district 
of St. Louis in November, 1932. 


SaRA TEASDALE: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8, 1884; 
died in New York City, Jan. 29, 1933. She was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Teasdale, and was educated in private 
schools in St. Louis. In 1907 she first came into literary 
prominence when her blank verse monologue ‘‘Guenevere” 
was published in Reedy’s Mirror. In 1914 she married Ernst 
B. Filsinger, of New York, being divorced in 1929. Her 
published works include: Sonnets to Duse, and Other Poems 
(1907), Helen of Troy, and Other Poems (1911), Rivers to the 
Sea, (1915), Love Songs (1917), Flame and Shadow (1920), Dark 
of the! Moon: (1926), and Stars Tonight (1930). She also edited 
One Hundred Love Lyrics by Women (1917) (second edition, 
with 50 additional poems, 1928), and Rainbow Gold, Poems 
Old and New Selected for Boys and Girls (1922). She received 
the Columbia University poetry prize in 1918. 
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MISSOURI -HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


TELEPHONES IN FAYETTE AND COLUMBIA 
From the Columbia, Missouri Statesman, May 10, 1878. 


A telephone has been established in Fayette between Boyd & Shaf- 
roth’s store and the depot, and works well. A word spoken at the depot 
in the lowest tone, can be distinctly heard at the store by placing the 
telephone to the ear. Columbia is seriously thinking of entering pretty 
extensively in the telephone business, now that a line of telegraph has been 
established between the depot and the State University, the line running 
across and above the town from northeast to southwest. Telephunes will 
be established at each of the banks and between the Boone County National 
and Mr. Price’s residence, at the President’s and several of the professors’ 
rooms in the University, at the Statesman office, postoffice, &c. We 


propose to know what’s going on in the world and tell our readers all 
about it. 


COFFEE HOUSES OF OLD ST. LOUIS 


Written by the late William C. Edgar in the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
reprinted in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 3, 1933. 


. As early as 1818 a visitor to St. Louis mentioned its “‘odd 
little coffee ‘houses, with their homely billiard tables, cozy balconies and 


Most of the coffee houses of St. Louis were situated in what is now the 
oldest part of the city, in the neighborhood where Government House 
once stood, near which was the public square known as the Place d’Armes, 
faced by the old Chouteau mansion, In this vicinity may still be found 
many little German coffee shops, not survivors or successors of the original 
ones, but nevertheless of very respectable age, in which can be purchased 
cakes and candies of peculiar quality and flavor, made strictly in accord 
with inherited family recipes. Herein one can still get a cup of delicious 
black coffee, and ices of marvelous excellence. 

At the time of the transfer of Louisiana Territory, St. Louis contained 
but two taverns for the entertainment of the public. The arrival of the 
Zebulon M. Pike, the first steamboat to reach the frontier town, in 1817, 
marked a great impetus to travel; it also greatly increased the fur trade of 
St. Louis, which had been its chief business for 75 years. One of its lead- 
ing figures was Gen. William Ashley, head of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Co. Another was Pierre Chouteau, partner of John Jacob Astor. 

In May, 1849, a calamity befell the town in a great fire which burned 
23 steamboats and 15 city blocks. This was followed immediately by an 
epidemic of cholera, which in three months carried off over 4,000 of the 
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population. In 1841 the Planters House, long a famous hostelry, was 
opened, and for more than 40 years its restaurant on the ground floor was 
the popular rendezvous at noontime for the business men of the vicinity, 
serving all the purposes of the coffee house. 

When the Southern Hotel opened in 1865, new life was given to this 
neighborhood. A tablet in its main corridor commemorated the fact 
that near the spot Pontiac, the great chief of the Ottawas, was buried 
after he had been slain, in 1769, at Cahokia. Adjoining this hotel was 
opened in 1870 Tony Faust’s restaurant, famous, especially for the quality 
of its sea-foods, both at home and abroad. 

The old St. Louis Courthouse, a historic building, still standing and 
still in use, was begun in 1838 and completed in 1868, with its graceful 
dome and its famous Indian paintings by Wimar. At the time of Lafay- 
ette’s visit to the city, in 1825, the square on which it was built was en- 
tirely vacant except for a pillory, or whipping post, in the center, where 
malefactors were whipped on their bare backs with a raw cowhide by the 
sheriff of the county. In this building the celebrated Dred Scott case was 
tried, and at its east front door slaves were sold at auction. 

Notwithstanding the increase of hotels and restaurants, the coffee 
houses in this limited area of the old city retained their popularity for 
many years, but gradually disappeared. One remained, however, is still 
in existence and continues as a modern and highly successful restaurant. 
Significantly, its coffee is of superior flavor and distinction. 

This stands directly opposite to the old Courthouse, on Fourth and 
Market streets, on the original site, and is known as “‘Speck’s.”” It was 
established in 1848 by Jean Philippe Manck and Peter Gisler, who lived 
on the premises. Manck had been a confectioner in Paris and had seen 
military service under Napoleon Bonaparte. Later he became Burgo- 
master of a Bavarian town. A threatened revolution caused him to 
emigrate to St. Louis. 

Gisler was an early emigrant from Germany, who married Manck’s 
daughter. Beside being a confectioner, he was a musician, playing the 
clarinet in a German musical society. He was also a member of a local 
military company, the ‘“Yagers,” of which Franz Sigel, who afterward 
became a distinguished Union General, was instructor. Gisler was at the 
taking of Camp Jackson with the Union forces and later served in the 
Union army on a military expedition to Fort Benton in 1865. 

During his ownership (1848-65), the coffee house firmly established 
itself in the favor of leading citizens of the town. Among its regular patrons 
were Col. George Knapp and his brother, John, then owners of the Mis- 
sourt Republican; Gen. John C. Fremont, Gen. Frank P. Blair and rep- 
resentatives of the Chouteau, Benoist and other old French families. 
Strawberries grown in the hothouses of Col. John O’Fallon were served, 
and many rare confections, the recipes for which had been brought from 
Paris by Jean Philippe Manck. 

From its founder, the old coffee house has descended, without a break 
in its operations, to its present ownership, passing through the hands of 
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several who, in their time, were famous caterers, excelling in their profes- 
sion. For 84 years it has assimilated the interesting traditions of its 
neighborhood, and has been a part of the city’s life and history. It has 
been doing business in one location longer than any other enterprise in 
Si. Louis, and has preserved its distinctive individuality through the 
years... 


OZARK HUNTING STORY 
From the Ste. Genevieve Herald, Dec. 10, 1932. 


Davy Crockett is the outstanding heroic character of the Ozarks 
region but there were others, lesser lights whose exploits have been told 
in ballads and tales. One of these persons is Am Yancey whose hunting 
tale, with certain variations, is one of the most common in the region: 

“*Wal, gentlemen, when I was a young-un powder an’ ball was high 
an’ hard t’ git, so we allus had t’ make ever’ shot count. I recollect one 
time I was a-tryin’ t’ git two red squirrels lined up so’s I could kill both of 
‘em with one bullet. That was four of ‘em a-runnin’ round in a chinkapin 
tree, an’ I reckon I must of sot thar twenty minutes afore I got ’em set t’ 
suit me. When I pulled trigger I seen both of 'em fall, but jest then I 
heerd turkeys a’yoikin’ an’ it warn’t but a little ways off I seen seven hens 
an’ a gobbler a-settin’ in a tree. Seems like that ’ar bullet done skittered 
over thar some way, an’ split th’ limb they was a-settin’ on, an’ ketched 
their feet in th’ crack! 

“*Wal, sir, I clumb up t’ git them turkeys an’ wring their necks 
afore they could bust loose on me, but jest as I was a-comin’ down I lost 
my holt an’ fell slap-dab in a bresh-pile. Thar I was a-scrablin’ an’ a- 
rollin’ an’ afore I could git out I’d smothered a hull gang o’ quails an’ 
two big swamp rabbits! I jest tied them eight turkeys an’ them forty- 
one quails an’ them two swamp rabbits all t’gether with paw-paw bark, 
an’ back I went a-packin’ ’em t’ whar my squirrels had fell in th’ creek, 
so I waded in atter him. Hit was deeper’n I figgered on, an’ th’ water 
was kinder r’iled up an’ dingy like. When I got out on th’ bank ag’in, 
danged if my pockets an’ boot tops wasn’t jest chuch full o’ fish—mostly 
pearch an’ goggle-eye! 

“‘ ‘Whilst I was astringin’ them fish I retch back t’ scratch a chigger- 
bite, an’ my ol’ shirt was too dang tight anyhow, so one o’ the buttons 
popped off’n it. I seen th’ dang thing go a-whistlin’ off into a bunch o’ 
hazelbresh, an’ I aimed for t’ hunt it up soon as I got my fish strung t’ 
suit me. D’rectly I heerd a turrible scufflin’ round an’ gaspin’ an’ gurglin’ 
in them bresh, so I drapped th’ fish an’ snuck over whar I could peek in. 
Thar was a big buck a-rollin’ round, an’ he was a-dyin’ too, but danged if I 
could see whut kilt him. Hit kinder skeered me. But I just cut his 
throat anyhow, t’ let him bleed right good, an’ thar was my ol’ button 
stuck in his wind-pipe! He must of opened up his mouth for t’ belch, I 
reckon, an’ that ’ar button jest flipped in thar an’ shut his wind plumb off! 
Hit shore was the biggest one-bullet huntin’ I ever done, seen, or hearn 
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tell of. Thar was one deer, eight turkeys, two squirrels, two swamp 
rabbits, forty-one quails an’ maybe fifty pound o’ fish, an’ Pappy shore 
was proud when he seen me a’draggin’ of it all home.’” 


REVEREND ERASMUS DARWIN PEARSON 


Written by I. N. Evrard in the Marshall, Missouri Valley College Delta, 

November 11, 1932. 

Erasmus Darwin Pearson . . . . was born in 1830 of distinguished 
forbears. His father, Alonzo Pearson, was a lawyer of distinction who 
died when Erasmus D. was two years old, and his mother was the daughter 
of Dr. John Sappington of Arrow Rock, Missouri. . . 

His widowed mother married Claiborne F. Jocheon in 1839. In the 
home of the Jacksons, therefore, he grew to manhood, at Arrow Rock and 
Fayette. .... When he was eighteen years old he rode horseback to 
Lebanon, Tennessee, that he might enter Cumberland University and 
attain his ambition for an education. After his four years there, from 
1848 to 1852, he received his degree. Upon his return from the University 
he located in Louisiana, Missouri, which was to be very largely the scene 
of his labors for fifty-seven years. Indeed his only considerable work else- 
where was connected with the founding and direction of Missouri Valley 
College, in which work his time and talent were spent most generously. 

He was received under the care of Salt River Presbytery as a candidate 
for the ministry in 1853 and ordained m 1854. The Presbytery ordered 
him to organize a church in Louisiana. He complied and erected a church 
building in 1855 and continued as minister there. 

In 1859 he was married to Miss Orpha Dysart, a daughter of Hon. 
John B. Dysart, of Howard county, and a sister of Mrs. J. B. Mitchell, 
whose husband was president of McGee College, and a relative also of 
“Uncle Jimps” Dysart whose name should appear in every history that 
touches the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in northeast Missouri in 
ante-bellum days. His wife lived with him, an inspiration and a help- 
mate until 1907, passing away two years before his death. One of their 
children still lives, Dr. Donnell M. Pearson, of Louisiana. 

In 1861 the wave of Civil War passed over the land. Conditions 
rendered it impossible for him to continue his work in Louisiana as a 
minister of the gospel. His Southern ancestry and the fact that his step- 
father was the Confederate governor of Missouri marked him as a man of 
Southern sympathies. He moved to a farm in Marion county. During 
the next few years he lectured and talked to groups all over the Presbytery 
on religions subjects—he did not “preach.” The Constitutional Conven- 
tion which created the Constitution of 1865 was composed only of men who 
bad adhered to the Union cause. . . . . That Constitution provided 
that no one could vote or hold office who Lad ever given aid, comfort or 
countenance to persons engaged in hostilities against the government of 
the United States. Moreover, any person who had done any of these 
things could not teach in any public or private school, practice law, preach 
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the gospel or be competent as a minister of any religious denomination to 
preach, teach, or solemnize marriage unless he had taken the Test Oath 
required. Dr. Pearson, therefore, during those days did not preach. . . 

A wave of popular indignation finally forced the law requiring the 
Test Oath into oblivion, and he returned to the Louisiana church where 
he continued as pastor until 1898. Later he was made Pastor Emeritus, 
a relation that existed to his death November 13, 1909. 

He was an active, consecrated minister, an organizer and a builder. 
For fifty years he was Stated Clerk of Salt River Presbytery, during which 
time he missed but two meetings. After his retirement from active duty 
he preached almost constantly and ministered to rich and poor, high 


A deep interest in education called him to the relief of McGee College, 
where he served as a member of the Board of Trustees and helped to sustain 
that institution until the influence of the Civil War and the panic of 1873 
overwhelmed it. He then joined the forces who believed seriously in 
education in taking steps looking toward a new institution which should 
be endowed with sufficient means to insure its existence. He was made 
chairman of the commission that was to work for that end. At its con- 
summation, when the sum of $100,000 was raised and the commission 
discharged, he was elected president of the Board of Trustees, which 
position he held for the remainder of his life. The institution was named 
Missouri Valley College and its location was Marshall. 

The location of Missouri Valley College at Marshall was a result of 
his vision, his planning. This fact is not found in the records, but the time 
is now here after more than forty years when it should be recorded that the 
question was settled by Dr. Pearson’s argument that the college should be 
located in Saline county because it would thereby have the benefits of the 
Sappington School Fund established by his grandfather, Dr. John Sapping- 
ton. The fund has grown to nearly $100,000, and scores of students have 
received their degrees from Missouri Valley College because of his vision 
and the generosity of his grandfather. His work as a member of the 
Board of Trustees was characteristic of the man. ... . 

Honors came to him and while he never sought them, they sat easily 
upon him. His Alma Mater, Cumberland University, conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1887; and Missouri Valley College, 
over his protest, in 1906 made him a Doctor of Laws. The Synod of Mis- 
souri elected him Moderator in 1901. ... .. 


WHERE THE DEPRESSION IS UNHERALDED 


From the Kansas City Star, January 15, 1933. 

Down at ‘The Forks” a country store in southern Missouri, a bearded 
farmer rode up the other day and, dismounting from his mule, took in a 
bushel of corn to barter for a quarter’s worth of ‘“‘chawin’”’. 

A traveling salesman who was in the store, remarked, ‘‘So the de- 
pression has hit you, too, uncle?” 
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The hillsman stopped, pulled reflectively at his beard then queried, 
“The which?” 

“The depression—this world-wide depression through which we are 
going just now,” the salesman explained. 

“Uncle” spat slowly and meditatively at the sand-filled tobacco box 
near the stove and replied, 

“We all hain’t been takin’ no newspapers for a spell—hain’t got no 
money to sub-scribe, so we hadn’t hearn that they was ary de-pression. 


FIRST ELECTRIC LIGHT AT UNIVERSITY 


Written by Samuel D. Gromer in the Columbia, Engineering Quarterly, 
December, 1906. 


. Dr. S. S. Laws, president of the University, and himself an 
inventor of no little note, had the rare distinction, so it was reported, of 
being a personal friend of Mr. Edison and so in the spring of 1883, Mr. 
Edison presented a lighting plant to the University of Missouri. At that 
time the writer was a student of physics under Prof. B. F. Thomas, late a 
student of Stevens Institute, under the celebrated Dr. Meyer, and assisted 
in installing the plant and exhibiting the light to the Curators of the 
University. On January 10, 1883, was made what was probably the first 
public exhibition of such a light in Missouri and very likely the first west 
of the Mississippi river. A little later an attempt was made to exhibit the 
light to the visiting committee of the Missouri Legislature and to Prof. 
Thomas’ great chagrin the dynamo slipped, not having been securely 
anchored, and the attempt was a failure. He was a very skillful manip- 
ulator of apparatus and very much disliked to fail in any thing he under- 
took and well does the writer remember his look of disgust as the light 
faded out. As he made no more failures, after this it was no uncommon 
occurrence to see the old chapel lit up by electricity. 

There was considerable interest manifested by the ladies of Columbia 
when in a public lecture he made the statement that the electric light 
would, in his opinion, come into general use and that it would bring out 
the colors of objects illuminated by it more distinctly than any other 
artificial illuminant then in use. 

The most interest, however, was manifested when Prof. Thomas 
concentrated the full force of the plant in producing a single light, which 
he reflected from one of the upper floors just back of the middle of the 
present row of columns. The following account of it appeared in the 
Missouri Statesman of January 19, 1883. 

“An electric light placed in a window at the University last Saturday 
night illuminated the entire street from the University to the courthouse 
and attracted a great deal of attention.” 

The dynamo was placed in the basement of the first building erected 
on the campus. 

It was also while Prof. Thomas was connected with the University 
that the first telephone seen in this part of the west was installed. The 
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present efficient course in Electrical Engineering may justly be regarded 
as having grown out of his work, and the high standard he set has ever been 
maintained in the Department of Physics and in the College of Engineer- 
ing in this University. 


INDIAN PICTOGRAPHS IN THE OZARKS 
From the Kansas City Times, January 5, 1933. 


In a recent survey of a section of the White River Ozarks, the Hill- 
crofters, under the direction of Sam A. Leath, historian of the society, 
discovered a number of Indian pictographs that tell a story of joy and 
sorrow in the life of the red men hundreds of years ago. 


On the top side of a large flat rock, 200 feet above the river's bed, an 
ancient agricultural report was observed and photographed. It is the story 
of a flood that destroyed the corn and other crops in the neighboring valleys 
and left the Indians in want. 

Crooked marks or grooves about fifteen inches in length were carved 
into the rock to tell of this tragedy. Near this design are numerous 
hieroglyphics which, according to Mr. Leath, indicate the Indians had 
moved to higher ground after the flood, where they grew corn, beans and 
pumpkins successfully. These fields were later located and the picto- 
graphs proved correct. 


It is impossible to interpret many of the rock writings and markings 
that were found. Some are in the form of crudely drawn animals or 
animals’ heads. Others appear to be wheels or images of the sun with 
marks cut through them like spokes in a wheel. Other figures resemble 
tracks of birds and animals. 


Scars on the trees in this section, when closely examined, often prove 
to be of historical interest. Tribal history and legend was frequently 
recorded in this manner. Markings on a tree on White Rock Bluff in 
Stone county tell the expert that the Delaware Indians had a trail that 
passed below the bluff, that the Osages camped at one end of the bluff, that 
the two tribes were peaceful at that time, and that three Indians died at 
that place and were buried in a nearby cave. The latter incident was 
verified by an old-timer who recalled the finding of three human skeletons 
in a cave in the bluff a number of years before. 


Although the white man's ax has felled many of the trees with Indian 
markings, enough of them remain in the White river country to interest 
the student of Indian lore. To Mr. Leath, who has visited forty-eight 
Indian reservations in all parts of the United States and given most of the 
sixty years of his life to the study of Indian history and legend, these 
marks of the tomahawk and knife are an open book. 


The Society of Hillcrofters is the first Ozarks organization to under- 


take the interpretation and preservation of these pictographs and markings 
in a systematic way. 
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MISSOURI'S PETRIFIED FOREST 
From the Kansas City Siar, October 30, 1932. 


Few people of Missouri know the state has a petrified forest within 
its borders, and the residents of Liberal give it so little thought that one 
may live within a few miles of Sugar Loaf Mound and know nothing of its 
existence. 

Yet, many curious formations of stone cover the mound, which has 
an area of about thirty acres, in the western part of Barton county. The 
mound, a sandy formation, is considered the extreme western foothill of 
the Ozarks mountain range, and is located about seventeen miles south of 
Liberal. 

Protruding from the ground are innumerable stones that resemble the 
remains of stumps, and by digging around these stones the roots of former 
trees are revealed, just as they grew. Many of these stumps measure as 
much as two feet in diameter. 

Should one care to continue the search of the mound, he may, by doing 
a little more excavating, find the trunks and larger branches of trees lying 
buried in the sands, and so complete are their petrification that vines that 
adhered to the bark since the early process of changing to rock began, 
may be traced for several feet upon the petrified trunks. 


AN OLD ST. CHARLES CERTIFICATE 
From the St. Charles Daily Cosmos-Monitor, January 20, 1933. 


A certificate of confirmation which was dated April 23, 1825, almost 
108 years ago was filed with County Recorder Charles H. Kansteiner 
today, January 20, 1933, by Ben L. Emmons, local abstractor. 

The copy was discovered by Mr. Emmons today when he was looking 
through his files. He found that it had never been recorded and he then 
filed it with Mr. Kansteiner. 

The certificate tells of a tract of land in the Cul de Sac neighborhood 
which was claimed by Antoine Janis, Senior. It told of the purchase of 
the land dated back as far as July 10, 1796. The land was described by 
arpens, one of which is equivalent to eighty-five-hundredths of an acre. 
The total tract contained about 380 arpens. 

The tract is one of the most historic tracts in St. Charles county. 
It was often referred to in records asthe Janis Park. The western boundary 
of the tract was known as the Royal Road of the King of Spain. Spanish 
settlers gave it the name. The road was later changed to Kingshighway 
—was later known as Salt River Road and is now the Boscherttown road. 

The tract is now known as the Charlesworth Farm. It was owned by 
the Charlesworths for 90 years before it was sold to the late Captain Henry 
B. Denker. 

Before Jefferson Barracks was built the Government made efforts 
to purchase the land but the price was too high. Later the Barracks was 
built in St. Louis. 
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A TOURIST VIEWS MISSOURI 


Reprinted from the Forum Magazine of March, 1933, by permission. 
Copyright, 1933. 


. . .Crossing the state line between Arkansas and Missouri is 
like crossing the railroad tracks in a small town. On one side are poverty, 
exploitation, and the acceptance of defeat; on the other side are comparative 
comfort, profit, and the feistiness of chronic success. The boundary 
between the two states is as sharply defined as the frontier between poor 
Italy and wealthy France. The difference is noticeable instantly in the 
fields, houses, barns, stores, and roads. In Arkansas, farming seems to 
be an unprofitable chore. A house is four walls holding up a roof against 
the weather. The road brings the tax assessor that much closer to the 
front door. In Missouri, farming seems to be a career. There is pride 
in it and, apparently, profit. Houses and barns and hog-tight fences 
are emblems of ability. The roads are important. They are the rural 
Peacock Alleys where the best people strut their stuff, hauling crops to 
market, bringing home new machinery, light plants, bathtubs, radios, 
and bedsteads, and boring holes in the wind with shiny new automobiles on 
nights and Sundays. 

Missouri has a genius for culture—agriculture. Its Cow College is, 
next to Wisconsin's, the best in the world. Its cultural influence extends 
clear down to the Arkansas line. You see it in the fat thoroughbred hogs 
and cattle in the pastures, in the pedigreed chicken farms, the orchards, 
the methodically diversified fields, the barns and outbuildings scientifically 
built and grouped at a decent distance from the houses. 

Here, scattered evenly over hundreds of miles of rolling land, live a 
happy if somewhat unimaginative people. Times are hard, they say, 
crop prices are low, money is scarce, mortgage trouble is common, a prac- 
tical moratorium is in force. But most of rural Missouri is eating three 
times a day. Hams are in the smoke-house, eggs in the pantry, cream and 
butter in the cellar, and the men and mules out in the fields, working with 
earth and rain and sun to raise the crops of another season. No need for 
imagination, no use getting morbid. The longer hard times last, the better 
off they’ll be, compared with the idle millions in the cities. Livestock 
prices are going up already. If you ask, they quietly but proudly let you 
understand that they know they are pretty well off, everything considered. 
They are proud of Missouri. Not as Californians are proud. They don’t 
shove their pride at you. But, if you ask them, they'll tell you ‘Mis- 
souri’s not bad,” characteristically understating the intense feeling that 
shines in their eyes and their wide smiles. They look at any license plate 
without deference or swagger. 

Missouri's well-being, as contrasted with Arkansas, may be explained 
in large part by the fact that Missouri is a doubtful state in politics. In 
city, county, state, and national elections there is real competition between 
the Republicans and Democrats. Consequently, whichever party gets 
in is forced to give the taxpayers more for their money for fear that the 
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rival political machine will be given a chance in the next election. Arkansas 
is traditionally a one-party state. The political day of judgment is the 
Democratic primary. The voters are asked to choose among a swarm of 
office-seekers, many of whom may be in the race to divide the opposition 
to an experienced politician. The choices are not often brilliant. Senator 
Joe Robinson is the state’s brightest star at the moment. ; 
Arkansas’ salvation is obvious: simply petition for annexation to the State 
of Missouri. 


v 











